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POETRY. 


TOO LATE. 


BY HELEN HUNT, 





There is no cry in all the bitter earth 

So bitter as the one which strives in vain 

To pierce a grave with its remorse and pain: 
“Dear one, at last I know thy priceless worth; 
Thy death brought to my love its travail birth; 
The far horizon of the loneliest plain 

I seek, and soundless midnight on the main, 
And stirless noonday in the desert’s dearth, 
To call thy name. I know thou livest. Wait, 
Dear love for God’s sake wait one moment near; 
I know thou lov’st me still. It cannot be 

Too late for me to speak and thee to hear!” 
Alas! no sound, no token answereth me, 
Except the echoes of my words—“Too late.” 





DEEDS AND WORDS. 
BY H. H. 


(FROM THE PERSIAN.) 

One day, when roses were in fullest flower, 

A nightingale unto a falcon said: 
“Tell me, O silent bird! where is thy power? 

One word to cheer the king in saddest hour 

Thou dost not speak, yet thou art ever led 

Like courtier forth, and royally art fed 

From his own hand; while I, who have such dower 
Of song, sit lonely in my thorny bower, 

And feed on worms and scanty berries red.” 
Then said the falcon: 

“Nightingale, give ear 

For once! An empty boast fills all thy song. 

My silence in the king’s esteem is dear 

Because my wings are bold and swift and strong. 
Content thee with thy fare. No better cheer 

To idle, useless singers should belong.” 

—Independent. 





SUNG, 


They are blind and they are dead: 
We will wake them as we go; 
There are words have not been said; 
There are sounds they do not know, 
We will pipe and we will sing,— 
With the music and the spring, 
Set their hearts a-wondering. 
They are tired of what is old; 
We will give it voices new; 
For the half hath not been told 
Of the beautiful and true. 
Drowsy eyelids shut and sleeping! 
Heavy eyes oppressed with weeping! 
Flashes through the lashes leaping! 
Ye that have a pleasant voice, 
Hither come without delay; 
Ye will never have a choice ° 
Like to that ye have to-day: 
Round the wide world we will go, 
Singing through the frost and snow, 
Till the daisies are in blow. 
Ye that cannot pipe or sing, 
Ye must also come with speed; 
Ye must come, and with you bring 
Weighty words and weightier deed: 
Helping hands and loving eyes, 
These will make them truly wise,— 
Then will be our Paradise. 
—Selected, 


A VALUABLE PRECEDENT. 


It is impossible for the enfranchisement of 
women to be met by more determined hostili- 
ty, or to be surrounded with more visible ob- 
stacles than was that of the black population 
of the Southern States. The prejudices to 
be surmounted were in that case as great; 
the caste-line between the superior and infe- 
Tior classes was more marked; the ignorance 
of the hitherto disfranchised class was far 
More discouraging, and its indifference (be- 
Cause of ignorance) was almost as decided. 
All manner of evil was predicted as the result 
of the new experiment; there was nothing in 
ite favor but an abstract principle and a prac- 
tical need. These led to the enfranchisement 
of the blacks, but the act was done with great 
Misgiving even on the part of those who did 
it. What has been the result? 








peared from any special Southern correspond- 
ent, for several years, are those of Mr. Charles 
Nordhoff in the New York Herald. These 
letters are written in avowed opposition to the 
recent policy of the President. They show 
no mercy to the “‘carpet-bag” governments. 
They express frankly the desire that the Dem- 
ocratic party may control, for a time at least, 
the Southern State governments. All this 
gives the authority of a final decision to the 
opinion of Mr. Nordhoff that the enfranchise- 
ment of the colored race was wise statesman- 
ship after all, and was indeed the only wisdom, 
under the circumstances. This is what he 
says: 
NEGRO SUFFRAGE NOT A MISTAKE. 

“No thoughtful man can examine the histo- 
ry of the last ten years in the South, as he 
may hear it on the spot and from all sides, 
without being convinced that it was absolute- 
ly necessary to the security of the blacks 
and the permanent peace of the Southern 
communities to give the negro, ignorant, 
poor and helpless as he was, every political 
right and privilege which any other citizen 
enjoys. That he should vote and that he 
should be capable of holding office was neces- 
sary, I am persuaded, to make him personal- 
ly secure, and, what is of more importance, 
to convert him from a freedman into a free- 
man. That he has not always conducted him- 
self well in the exercise of his politieal rights 
is perfectly and lamentably true, but this is 
less his fault than that of the bad white men 
who introduced him to political life. But, on 
the other hand, the vote has given him what 
nothing less could give—a substantive exist- 
ence. It has made him a part of the state; 
wherever, as in Arkansas, the political settle 
ment nears completion, and the color line is 
broken, his political equality will help—slow- 
ly, but certainly—to make him a respectable 

erson. I will add that in this view many 
Southern Democrats concur. ‘If the North 
had not given the negroes Suffrage it would 
have had to hold our States under an exclu- 
sively military government for ten years,’ 
said such a man to me.” 

With what confidence do the advocates of 
Woman Suffrage look forward to a period 
when that too shall be established and some 
similar verdict be rendered, even by an un- 
willing tribunal, upon that! Of course the 
conditions of the case are very different; the 
success of one step in extending the Suffrage 
does not of itself prove the success of the next 
step. But it renders it probable; it shows 
that in such a case, the evils are apt to be less 
than predicted, and that the force of a sound 
principle makes itself felt in practice, even 
under great discouragements. It shows, 
moreover, that there is truth in what has 
been urged by the advocates of Woman Suf- 
frage for twenty years as well as by Abolition- 
ists before them; namely, that in a Republi- 
can country a vote is necessary to give any 
one ‘‘a substantive existence,’’ as Mr. Nord- 
hoff expresses it;—to make any one ‘‘a part 
of the state;”—and at last, to make him 
‘‘a respectable person.”? ‘*‘When I walk up 
and down the streets on election day,” said a 
clever woman to me once, ‘‘and see the im- 
mense importance attached to any poor, igno- 
rant, decrepit old man, who hasa vote, it real- 
ly seems to me as if it were not quite respecta- 
bleto be a woman.” It now seems, from Mr, 
Nordhoff’s testimony, that her view was cor- 
rect and that respectability and the ballot are 
really identical. 

For one, I have always answered the ques- 
tion ‘Why should Woman have the ballot?”’ 
by the single words ‘‘For self-respect and for 
self-protection.”” As long as she does not 
vote she will be subject to those legal wrongs 
which have existed so long, and which only 
the nearer approach of the ballot—in other 
words, the agitation of the last thirty years— 
is now righting. As long as she does not 
vote she will moreover be without that sense 
of ‘‘substantive existence” and of being ‘‘a 
part of the State,” which are the birthright 
of every American man, and give solidity to 
his self-respect. Mr. Nordhoff has shown, in 
the case of the negro, that these positive and 
important benefits have actually been secured 
to him by the ballot, under the greatest ob- 
stacles, within ten years. How can we help 
being confirmed in the belief that the same 
results would be found to follow from the 
same causes, in the case of Woman? 

T. W. H. 





DARWIN AND AGASSIZ. 


We gave an account in ‘a recent issue, of 
the Commencement exercises at Vassar Col- 
lege, and made mention of a paper read by 
Miss Kate Roberts, of Boston. We find the 
brief essay reportedin the Transcript, and 
give it as being an example of terse, epigram- 
matic composition, especially fitted for an oc- 
casion wherein each graduating pupil was al- 
lowed but six minutes for the description of 
their theme. The brief article shows much 
thought and a graceful diction. Miss Rob- 
erts graduated from the Boston Normal 
School four years since, and has now taken 
high honors in her graduating year at Vassar, 
B. 





The ablest series of letters that have ap- 


WOMEN AT THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 


An entirely new feature at the Commence- 
ment exercises of this staid old college was 
the appearance of two young women among 
| the graduating class. The class is one that 
| does credit to its Alma Mater, and, in its ‘‘first 

third,” stand the first women upon whom this 
time-honored University has conferred the de- 
gree of A. B. 

Four years ago the doors of this college were 
opened to women; only one, a New Jersey 
girl, asked for admittance; but the Sophomore 
year brought her a companion, a Vermont 
girl, who had pursued the studies of the Fresh- 
man year with private tutors. These young 
ladies have not only proved themselves equal 
to their classmates in powers of endurance 
and intellectual ability, but have conducted 
themselves so wisely as to allay the fears of 
maternal, paternal, and old fogy conservatism, 
and have gained the hearty esteem and re- 
spect of the college. 

At the annual meeting of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society, when the names of those 
whose scholarship entitled them to its consid- 
eration were read, the names by these two 
young ladies appeared on the list. Here waza 
new thing under the sun! the solid earth 
trembled beneath the feet of those who, 
with faces to the West, still worship at the 
rapidly disappearing shrine of tradition and 
established custom. But ‘‘the earth does 
move,’’ and its revolution had carried not a 
few of the members through the dark night of 
prejudice into the Eastern horizon, where 
the rising sun of justice, with its impartial 
beams, begins to light up the mountain tops, 
As no one of the chapters of this society had 
ever elected a Woman to its membership, a 
question arose whether one chapter had the 
right to do so without the consent of other 
Colleges? It was thought best to defer the 
matter until other chapters had been con- 
sulted. The young men were duly notified of 
their election, but declined to accept an honor 
that had been withheld from their equally 
deserving classmates. The names of these 
young men ought to be printed in letters of 
gold, and placed where all may read them, as 
a noble example of unflinching fidelity to 
Christ’s sacred command; ‘‘Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them.” 

The next day another meeting of the socie- 
ty was called, at which Messrs. Tagert and 
Woodruff and Misses Mason and Hannilton 
were elected, as an award for superior schol- 
arship, to membership. I am informed that 
never before has a woman been elected to a 
College society. Slowly, it may be, but sure- 
ly, is Woman winning her way to a higher 
appreciation among men and to a better prep- 
aration for her God-given mission to the hu- 
man race. 

At the Junior Exhibition, on the 13th inst., 
four young ladies took part; here, too, ina 
class of sixteen they are among the first. 
Their essays were among those that showed 
most originality, and greatest depth and 
clearness of thought. 

In the Sophomore class the ladies do not 
fall below, all being in “the first third,” 
while, in the Freshman class, a young girl 
has left the rest of her class so far behind as 
to warrant the assertion that they will have 
hard work to overtake her. 

We wish all women who yet doubt the ad- 
vantages that will surely follow from Co-edu- 
cation, would cease to take counsel of their 
fears. Your daughters will be more woman- 
ly, your sons more manly, by pursuing in 
the same classes those studies which the com- 
bined wisdom of the past and present has 
selected as the best means for developing 
mental and moral strength! 

Burlington, Vt. B. P. M. 


—-= 


DEDICATION OF SMITH COLLEGE. 





Smith College, at Northampton, was dedi- 
cated last week. The occasion of opening a 
college for the better education for Woman 
was one to which I had long looked forward, 
so that it was with no common feeling of in- 
terest that I attended these services. The 
college is beautifully and advantageously sit- 
uated. The principal building is of brick, 
trimmed with grey stone. It stands ona slight 
eminence, back from the street, and surround- 
ed by stately trees. The interior is tastefully 
finished in native woods. 

That much interest was felt in the opening 
of this institution, was shown by the large 
audience which gathered within the walls 
There we saw the chief magistrate of the 
Commonwealth and his military escort, rever 
end professors from Amherst and Harvard, 
grey-haired farmers from Hattield and Hadley, 
earnest-souled matrons and eager-eyed, joyous 
maidens, all gathered together to dedicate 
this splendid building to Woman’s broader 
and better culture. 





But the services and the institution were 


disappointments to me. Here, in this structure, 
built with a woman’s money, intended for Wo- 
man’s education, only men were invited to 
participate in the dedicatory services. No 
woman among the many able and gifted ones 
in the land was invited to lift up her voice in 
words of cheer and God-speed. Men spoke 
for her; men had planned the building; men 
had arranged the curriculum; men composed 
the board of trustees, and men dedicated the 
building. 

In another sense, the institution was a dis- 
appointment to me. All the education and 
discipline of the college are to be pervaded 
by the spirit of ‘evangelical Christian relig- 
ion.”’ I was sorry not to see this Woman’s 
college take a higher stand than this resolve, 
and I hoped that it would not imbue its teach- 
ings with the spirit of any limitarian theology. 

The college intends to make the standard 
of scholarship for admission as high as that 
required of young men for admission to their 
colleges, and in that respect it does well. L. 
Clark Seelye, formerly Professor at Amherst, 
is President, and, in his inaugural address 
while he spoke of the need and desire of Wo- 
man for higher education, he made no apolo- 
gies for her, nor for the existence of the college. 
Dr. Josiah Clark, of Northampton, and for- 
merly principal of Williston Seminary, is to 
be professor of Latin and Greek. Miss Maria 
Whitney, a woman of rare culture and edu- 
cation, is to fill the chair of modern languages. 
Miss Whitney is a cousin of Prof. William 
Whitney, of Yale. 

While all the men who spoke yesterday 
advocated better education for women, they 
all made it manifest that they did not believe 
in Woman Suffrage; but I could not help 
smiling at their blindness in thus undermining 
the ground from their feet. They could not 
see that by educating Woman, and giving her 
a chance co work for herself, they were giv 
ing her strength to break the narrow shell 
that confines her, and were placing her in the 
path that leads, slowly, it may be, but surely, 
to a universal and persistent demand by her 
for the ballot. L. 

Northampton, Mass. 





WOMAN'S TEMPERANCE CONVENTION IN 
MICHIGAN, 


The Woman’s State Temperance Convention 
commenced its meetings at Adrian on Tues- 
day and continued until Wednesday evening. 
It was called to order by Mrs. Calvin Tracy, 
of Detroit, and Mrs. J. M. Davis, of Kalama- 
zoo, Was chosen Secretary in place of Kate 
Devere of Dexter, who was absent. Mrs. A. 
N. Lowrie made a welcoming address, and 
Mrs. Lathrop of Jackson responded. During 
the afternoon the business before the Conven- 
tion was transacted, and in the evening a ses- 
sion was held in the Opera House, which was 
largely attended. 

Mrs. Oretta Hoyt, of Indianapolis, spoke on 
the Political Aspect of Temperance, and claim- 
ed that if the women had the right to vote 
they could so affect legislation as to do away 
with the evil. 

Miss Willard, of Chicago, was the next 
speaker, and she strongly urged that the evil 
would be affected by the ballot. Mrs. S. 
Hoyt and Mrs. Emma Malloy, who delivered 
a temperance address in this city in 1873, also 
made short addresses. 

On Wednesday morning Mrs. Boise, of the 
Executive Committee, made a report of work 
accomplished, and lamented the suspension 
of the Temperance Record, designed to be the 
State organ. 

The officers for the ensuing year are as fol- 
lows: 


President. —Mrs. A. F. Barnes, Adrian. 

Corresponding Secretary.x—Mrs, A. Howell, 
Adrian. 

Recording Secretary.—Mrs. E. A. Eggleston, 
Grand Rapids. 

Treasurer.—Mrs. J. M. Davis, Kalamazoo. 


Among the Vice-Presidents chosen was Mrs. 
J. B. Porter from Detroit. Several resolu- 
tions were adopted, and the Convention closed 
its work with a public meeting at the M. E. 
church, at which Mrs. Lathrop of Jackson 
delivered an address. 


ANNA E. DICKINSON. 


The following circular will be of interest to 
our readers and will serve as a sufficient con- 
tradiction to much conflicting newspaper 
gossip: 





No. 1326 Arcu St., PHILA., June 18, 1875, 
To the Corresponding Sec’y of Lecture Association : 
Ab... .coccccccese eoccce 

Owing to long absence from work, and conflicting 
rumors and newspaper statements, there is, I discov- 
er, a wide-spread uncertainty as to whether I pro- 
pose quitting the lecture field, and if I do not, how 

am to be reached. 

I send this general letter to my old friends, and I 
trust to some new ones, to inform them that I will 
lecture the coming season. 

That my new subjects will be “Madame Roland,” 
and “Father Mathew,” (a Temperance lecture,) and 
that I will also use my old one, “Joan of Arc.” 

That all invitations must be s-nt to me direct, and 
not through the medium of any bureau; that my ad- 
dreis is 1326 Arch Street, Philadelphia, or simply 
Philadelphia, and that the sooner I hear from those 
who desire to hear me, the more satisfactory it will 





be to both of us. Respectfull 
ANNA EF, DICKINSON, 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Mary L. Searve has been re-elected 
head assistant of the Mason school of Newton. 


Miss RockweE t, the efficient telegraph op- 
erator at Earlville, Ill., is spending a week’s 
vacation at her home in Batavia. 


“Grace GREENWOOD” meta very cordial 
reception in London, among old friends and 
new, on her recent arrival there._ 

Sister Rose Everett, a niece of Edward 
Everett, is Mother Superior of the convent of 
St. Vincent de Paul at Jefferson, Tex. 


Mapame McManon, wife of Marshall 
McMahon, President of the French Republic, 
has written to Mayor Cobb asking that Bos- 
ton may subscribe in aid of the sufferers by 
the recent inundations in France. 


Miss Anna C. Brackett, of New York, 
read a paper on ‘*The Relation of Teachers 
to the Medical Profession”’ before the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction on the 9th inst., 
which has awakened general attention and 
comment. 


Miss Tuompson has already got her nex} 
picture on the stocks, and has been offered 
several thousand pounds for it by Lord Dud- 
ley. The subject is not finally fixed upon, 
or rather the exact situation and characters, 
but it is understood that the work will relate 
to the Indian mutiny. 


Mrs. Mary Mares Dopes, the accomplish- 
ed editor of the St. Nicholas, that magazine 
dear to the little folks, is slowly recovering 
from a severe attack of malarial fever and 
diphtheritic sore throat, which for some time 
endangered her life. She is going to the 
Adirondacks to convalesce until September. 


Mrs. Emma Mo tvoy, editor of a daily pa- 
per in Elkhart, Indiana, says: ‘*The women of 
Indiana were never in such dead earnest on 
this question as_ to-day. 
which the appeals of 80,000 of the best wo- 
men in the State were treated by our Legis- 
lature of last winter, has roused all the patri- 
ot blood in their veins.”’ 


Mrs. Evten Ewine Suerman, wife of 
General Sherman, known hitherto for her ul- 
tra Catholicism and bitter opposition to Wo- 
man Suffrage, has taken up her penin de- 
fense of her husband against slanders which 
have recently appeared in the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, This is natural and woman- 
ly, but not quite consistent with her previous 
censure of women who take part in public af- 
fairs. 

Miss Mary Tevrarr, of Savannah, Ga., 
has left several munificent bequests to socie- 
ties. The Georgia Historical Society receives 
about $175,000, the Independent Presbyterian 
Church of Savannah $80,000, the Presbyte- 
rian Church at Augusta $30,000, the Hodgson 
Institution, Telfairville Christian Church, the 
Telfair Hospital for Women, Telfair’s Acad- 
emy of Art and Science, and other societies, 
receive endowmentfunds. Numerous person- 
al legacies are made, including handsome be- 
quests to colored families and servants. “In 
all over $1,000,000 are given away. 

Miss Kate Hittarp, of Brooklyn, is mak- 
ing a good impression as a lecturer in Eng- 
land. Her lecture on Shakspeare’s Sonnets 
was given in London, in the Victoria Rooms, 
and Mr. Conway says it gave great satisfac- 
tion, not only by the animation of its delivery, 
but the sparkling wit and ingenious criticism 
of its substance. Miss Hillard dealt incisive- 
ly with English essays on the sonnets, point- 
ing outerrors in the work of Mr. Heraud, and 
utterly demolishing the fanciful notions of 
Gerald Massey. She will spend a part of the 
summer in the Isle of Wight, and on the 
southwestern coast, whence she will return in 
October, and be again surrounded by her 
many literary friends in London, before re- 
turning, with, it is to be hoped, improved 
health, to resume her labors in America. 


Dr. Mary Putnam Jacost has recently re- 
ceived from Paris the bronze medal awarded 
three years ago by the Academy of Medicine 
for her graduating thesis. This gives her 
rank of from fifth to eighth in a class of 300, 
for, of that number of theses, four were award- 
ed gold and four bronze medals, and seven 
more received honorable mention. It was 
she who knocked so loudly at the door of the 
venerable and conservative Academy as to 
compel the admission of her sex, for the first 
time, to a preliminary examination. After 
six months of hard work she obtained the nec- 
essary permission, granted, it was said, in the 
hope and belief that she would ultimately fail. 
The success of her thesis against those of a 
host of male competitors is not pleasant to the 
Parisian medical journals, which have recent- 
ly been complaining that the admission of 
women students at the Academy has lowered 
its standards. Mrs. Jacobi is now laboring to 
collect a fund for promoting the higher medi- 
cal education of women. 


The scorn with * 
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GAIL HAMILTON ON WOMAN'S WRONGS. 


Epitors Journat.—I have just finished 
reading ‘*Woman’s Wrongs,” by Gail Hamil- 
ton. I have read it several times, but never be- 
fore have had the courage to give publicly my 
views, because everybody knows Gail Hamil- 
ton, and nobody knows Margaret Harvey, and 
I thought it might not look well for me to put 
my opinion beside that of such a well-known 
lady as herself. Moreover, I enjoy much the 
way in which she handles the learned and el- 
oquent doctor. Despite his assertion to the 
contrary, she has proved conclusively that a 
woman is mentally equal to a man, yes, supe- 
rior, for she has vanquished him. Long live 
Gail and all her strong-minded sisters! 

But then, it strikes me that the lady isa 
little addicted to the habit of ‘“‘carrying wa- 
ter on both shoulders.’’ She says that women 
ought to vote, and also says that it would not 
benefit them if they did. I cannot help thinking 
Woman would gain by voting. Men have the 
consciousness of actually possessing liberty 
as their own; women, the consciousness of 
merely looking at liberty. The knowledge of 
being legally something else than a chattel 
would be a gain, if that were the only one. 
Women have no liberty. Our fathers, as 
well as those of men, fought and died for it; 
the blessings of liberty should be secured to 
us, who are equally their posterity. The 
country which we have been taught to call 
“‘ours,”? should be so in reality. We should 
not be aliens in the land of our birth. Does 
Gail think this consciousness would be no 
gain? 

Perhaps she is right when she thinks we are 
too much in the habit of looking into the 

future, when women shall vote, through rose- 
colored glasses. Perhaps she is right when 
she thinks things will be very little altered. 
Perhaps after women do take the ballot, there 
will be no perceivable difference for the bet- 
ter. But that will be only in the transition 
period, before the old usages are yet dead, 
and before the new ones have yet fully de- 
veloped. Perhaps, even, there may be fierce 
revolutions; but these will all pass away, 
and, though we may not live to see, the next 
generation will experience the full benefits of 
this political change. 

Gail speaks of the ease with which ignorant 
masses can be ruled. We know all this, but, 
- arguing from the past, we believe that igno- 
rance is to grow less and less, and finally to 
disappear. That it actually is doing so, we 
are certain. Our friend forgets that society 
is constantly growing better, and that there 
is more real intelligence and virtue in the 


friend perhaps overlooked the fact that phy- 
siologically a human being is not considered 
full grown and matured, until that age, and 
this is probably the reason why it was taken 
as a qualification. The most ardent advo- 
cate of Universal Suffrage never wanted 
children to vote, and there must be some cer- 
tain time set when the distinction between 
child and adult ceases, although towards the 
end of this legal period of infancy the differ- 
ence is not perceptible, either physically or 
mentally. 

Gail thinks if women took more pains to 
fit themselves for their work, they would re- 
ceive better pay. I think if women saw any 
encouragement or hope of receiving better 
pay, they would take more pains to fit them- 
selves for their work. She also speaks of 
teachers and thinks if the standard of teach- 
ing were raised, there would be fewer com- 
petitors, and salaries would be higher. I 
think differently. I do not know anything 
about other school-systems than that of Phil- 
adelphia. Our standard is high, and it is 
comparatively hard to obtain a position, 
scarcely any lady other than a high school 
graduate, being eligible. But, after fitting 
ourselves as carefully as we must, by a three 
years’ course of very severe mental discipline, 
our salaries are quite low, compared with 
what we might expect after such a great 
amount of brain labor. In a boys’ and ina 
girls’ grammar school, the course is exactly 
the same, and the principal of a boys’ gram- 
mar school receives $1815 per annum, the prin- 
cipal of a girls’ grammar school receives $907 
per annum. Why a properly qualified wo- 
tan should receive half the pay of a prop- 
erly qualified man, for the same work, just 
as well, often better done, I cannot imagine, 
but I can imagine that if she could vote and 
so have some political influence, she could de- 
mand justice. If the work is worth $1815 it 
ought always to receive $1815, but if it is only 
worth $907 it ought always to receive $907. 
Two cases exist in Philadelphia, in which la- 
dies have boys’ principalships, and they re- 
ceive $1815 respectively. I remember, when 
those ladies were elected, what a terrible out- 
cry was raised, saying that it was unfair to 
take the living from some man. Immediate- 
ly a law was passed preventing such elections 
in future, and for a long time, no lady has 
been allowed to apply for such a principalship. 
Lately some gentlemen principals tried hard 
to introduce a law forbidding the election of 
any lady as principal of a girls’ grammar 
school, those now filling such positions to be- 
come First Assistants, with the title of Vice- 





world than ever before. She seems to con- 
sider society as standing still. Women will 
not have the ballot for some time yet, and so 
we have not present difficulties to con- 
tend against. Besides, she herself speaks of 
the ballot as an educator, and when we pos- 
sess it, we may use it so as to dispel much of 
the remaining ignorance. 

Restricting the franchise among men only 
to those who could write and read, savors 
of feudal despotism. Itis not the mere piece 
of paper called ‘‘ballot’? that women want; 
we can pick up quantities of these slips and 
have them given to us any day, and can read 
the names on them, also. But we want what 
it signifies! The ballot is the sign of Free- 
dom, and it is this noble principle that we 
consider our inalienable right! Freedom is 
given to all with the gift, and by the Giver of 
Life. Life and freedom are co-existent and 
co-eternal. The fact that all possess the 
ballot does not make it unclean any more 
than the fact that all possess life makes life 
unclean, Our life and freedom, (who could 
possess one without the other ?) belong to our- 
selves individually and to God, and no one 
has any right to tamper with them! Life is 
often dishonored by its possessor, and so is 
the ballot, or rather the principle signified by 
it, liberty. But that does not make either 
unclean. 

Shall we deny to the ignorant their free- 
dom because of their ignorance? Is it nota 
misfortune deep enough to be ignorant, with- 
out having, in consequence, a deeper misfor- 
tune added ? No, no, we must not take a sin- 
gle step towards middle-age barbarism. Let 
us step forward and remove the ignorance, be- 
cause the ballot demands intelligence in its pos- 
sessor, rather than step backward and remove 
the ballot, because the ballot demands intelli- 
gence in its possessor. 

In the lapse of ages, might not this rule 
that a voter must be able to write and read, 
become an instrument of oppression in the 
hands of the strong? It is quite possible 
that in time the number of voters would de- 
crease, education become limited, and the 
masses be again plunged in ignorance. Those 
in power would not find it extremely hard to 
diminish facilities for instruction, to further 
their own ends, and slowly but surely, a con- 
servative, aristocratic class would grow up. 
Perhaps this is going too far, but I think it 

infinitely safer as it is. The tendencies at 
present, are in favor of increased knowledge, 
and I think it highly probable that Gail Ham- 
ilton will soon have her wish that all voters 
could write and read, as things are going now. 
But I repeat emphatically that all have a right 
to the ballot, or its soul, freedom. 

I do not see how any other test than twen- 
ty-one years of age could be adopted. Our 


Principal. Whether they will succeed in this 
or not remains to be seen. I think I have 
good reason to differ with Gail in her opinion 
that the work, and not the influence of the 
parties performing the work, is the basis of 
the compensation. 

Our lady says that it is wrong for men to 
deny women the right to vote, but she cannot 
see how Woman would gain. I believe that 
she would gain considerably in the transition 
state, immensely when it has passed and the 
new order of things is established. But Iam 
certain that if it is wrong for men to withhold 
the ballot from women, when this wrong is 
righted, progressive virtue, will have so much 
the less wrong in the abstract to contend 
against. If right is right the question of ex- 
pediency should not be considered in discuss- 
ing the claims of right. It seems to me 
inconsistent in a lady of Gail Hamilton’s 
stamp, to hesitate about fully advocating 
what she considers right, because she does 
not think it would pay. 


In other points, in the main, I agree with 
her. I also believe that the false pride which 
prevents girls from becoming house servants 
is a misfortune. «I know that many mistresses 
would not be kind, but the hardest mistress is 
kinder than cold and hunger. I agree with 
her there fully, but I think it will not be so 
always. The intolerance of mistresses and 
the foolishness of girls is largely owing to 
ignorance in both classes, but when we con- 
sider that ignorance is diminishing, we can 
believe that this evil will in time be remedied. 
But I believe the odium attached to the name 
of servant is the fault of mistresses, and the 
work of removing it rests mainly with them, 
by treating their girls more reasonably than 
many do. The best plan for starving women 
to adopt is to go to the country, and I am 
certain that they will find very little to com- 
plain of in the treatment they receive. Coun- 
try people always want assistance, always 
have room for another, almost without excep- 
tion treat their “help,” (they never say ser- 
yant,) as their family, never fuss about ref- 
erences. My childhood was passed in the 
country, and I cannot count the cases of 
which I personally know, of girls’ finding 
homes. I often heard of girls coming out 
the road from the city, and asking for places 
at farmers’ houses, and I never knew one to 
be refused, nor did I know of the family’s 
asking for recommendations. Some of my 
mother’s best and most faithful assistants 
were women who came to our farm and asked 
for work, and I know that she kept several 
girls long after she knew that their past his- 
tory was anything but good. She was always 
a strong advocate of ‘‘Give the poor girl a 
chance to reform.” “If I turn her out,” she 





would say, “‘she may go away from me and 


be worse, and then I would be responsible.” 
If honest, destitute girls only knew it, they 
could not do better than attach themselves 
to country families and make themselves use- 
ful, and they could not find better friends. 
If I were needy, I certainly should do it. 

Our friend says that men have a glimmer- 
ing of the right idea when they constantly 
harp upon a woman’s duty as wife and moth- 
er. Give me your hand, dear Gail, for I be- 
lieve you will agree with me when I say that 
their glimmering would be full daylight if 
they as constantly harped upon a man’s duty 
as husband and father. They don’t do that, 
do they ? If we did not belong to the human 
race ourselves, and so did not know by expe- 
rience how things were, we would imagine 
that women were strikingly remiss in their 
wifely and motherly duties, or they would not 
need to be reminded of them ‘so often, 
wouldn’t we? But we know all about it. 
Some old fashioned book or other, says some- 
thing about motes in other people’s eyes and 
beams in our own eyes, doesn’t it? We have 
a private opinion that those who notice for- 
getfulness of duty in others are very likely to 
forget their own duty, even more so, and that 
if husbands and fathers conscientiously took 
themselves to task, they would find more to 
criticize in their own behavior than in that of 
the wives and mothers. 

Would it not be a good idea if we women 

cumbined together and put forth a great tirade 
against the boys, protesting against their 
studying while they should be cutting wood, 
drawing water, mending harness and paint- 
ing fences, to say nothing of requiring every 
boy to learn shoemaking. It would be so use- 
ful if every man made all the shoes for his 
family, and it would be an agreeable accom- 
plishment. If they protested—well, we are 
ladies, and we never bully nor insult—but we 
could twit and sting them and insist on their 
doing it. See how usefully a poor man could 
reduce his family expenses, and how intelli- 
gently a rich man could oversee his shoemak- 
er. And then how much a woman’s com- 
fort and happiness depends on the fit of her 
boot. Many a woman’s nerves have been 
sadly tried, and her foot-muscles permanently 
ruined, because, by her husband’s ignorance, 
she has been obliged to go abroad to a badly- 
qualified shoemaker, for what she should have 
had made at home. We might be able to 
make men see what a poor creature a man is, 
who cannot make shoes. We being so ignor- 
ant of cooking, and they of shoemaking, 
our constantly reminding each other of duty 
will benefit all society. What difference will 
it make if our private inclinations are no- 
body’s business? None, for the fun will be 
all the more lively, and while the women 
en masse stand at the stoves cooking, the men 
en masse can be making their shoes for them, 
no matter whether they respectively like their 
work or feel the need of doing it, or whether 
they do not. 
All that can be told of Woman’s sufferings 
and the injustice done her, I know. Men ar- 
rogantly discuss Woman’s actions and define 
her duties, assuming a right thatis not theirs. 
No man has any business to say what a wo- 
man shall or shall not do. Her own talent, 
her own perseverance mark out her lot, 
whatever and wherever that be, and if her 
acts be wrong, she and-she alone is responsi- 
ble, and to her God only. This dictatorial 
spirit argues a littleness, a consciousness of 
tyranny and a fear that this unjust tyranny 
will soon be broken down. And so it will be. 
Despite Gail Hamilton’s doubt of its expedi- 
ency, Woman will soon be free. Man and his 
faithful blood-hound public opinion, will soon 
be tried of their guarding, and the poor hunt- 
ed slave, Woman, will find rest and peace in 
her God’s hands, and no master but him will 
she own. Marcaret B. Harvey. 





A VISIT TO WEST POINT. 


Eprirors JourNAL:—Knowing the interest 
you take in the progress and welfare of stu- 
dents, I thought perhaps an account of how 
we, at Vassar, sometimes amuse ourselves, 
might awaken in you a like feeling. 

It is customary for every Junior class to 
give the Senior class some sort of a farewell 
greeting a few weeks before graduating. 
This year the Juniors decided upon inviting 
their departing sisters to spend the afternoon 
at West Point. The ‘Mary Powell’? was 
chartered for the occasion, and at a little be- 
fore two on a bright afternoon the Faculty 
of the college, the Seniors and the Juniors, 
went on board and were soon steaming down 
the Hudson. ’ 

The Powell is one of the most beautiful as 
well as fastest steamers that America can 
boast. We were the observed of all observ- 
ers from the time we left the Poughkeepsie 
dock till we reached West Point. This fact 
was made known to us by the many whistles 
and bells that greeted us all along our down- 
ward trip; and just as we rounded the point 
of West Point a drummer and bugler gave us 
a welcome to the abode of the would-be sol- 
diers. 

After landing we separated into small 
parties and visited the different buildings of 
interest. At four o'clock we assembled under 
the trees at the west of the “‘plain,” to view 
the drill. West Point may well be proud of 





her plain,—a vast, level expanse of closely 





cut and well-kept grass, surrounded on all 
sides by a double row of grand old trees, be- 
neath whose generous branches comfortable 
settees and camp chairs are to be found. 

The drill that afternoon was a “Sham 
Fight’ and intensely interesting to those who 
viewed it for the first time. After the drill 
we continued our sight-seeing till sunset, 
when we came back to the plain to witness 
“Dress Parade.” This being over, most of 
our party returned to the boat for supper. 
Some of the officers and cadets had been in- 
vited to take. supper with us, but, owing to 
an unfortunate mistake, all our invitations 
did not reach their destination. So we were 
deprived of the pleasure of their company. 
General Upton and his family, however, ac- 
companied us. 

I said that ‘‘most of our party returned to 
the boat.”” What became of the rest, do you 
ask? Well, we had a most amusing time. 
Some of us had expressed a desire to see the 
cadets at supper. When strangers visit the 
college they always want to see the students 
assembled in the dining-hall. I never could 
understand just why; but now I do, for the 
same desire seized me on that day at the Point. 
Through the kindness of Cadet Officer Leach, 
the party that remained behind were invited 
to look in upon the cadets at tea. The party 
consisted of eight ladies and six gentlemen, 
four of whom were cadets. We passed through 
the center of the mess hall, and on into the 
kitchen. After inspecting the latter apart- 
ment, we retraced our steps; while doing so we 
met some waiters with plates piled high with 
brown bread. We each helped ourselves to a 
piece and immediately tasted it, to see how it 
compared with Vassar’s famous brown bread. 
The comparison was not at all detrimental to 
the cadets’ ‘‘staff of life.” 

While we were viewing the kitchen, a gray- 
coat stepped up to one of the gentlemen of 
our party, who had remained behind, and of- 
fered him a piece of bread and butter, say- 
ing that he looked tired. Having thus made 
friends with him, the gray-coat said: ‘Are 
you from Vassar, sir?’’ Receiving an af- 
firmative answer, he asked further, ‘‘And 
will you tell me how the noise we make at 
our meals compares with that which the 
young ladies make?” 

‘*Well,”? said the old gentleman, ‘I think 
the girls will hold their own!”’ 

As we passed through the mess hall for the 
last time, we took a farewell look at the corps 
of cadets, the future protectors of our coun- 
try. They were hdving a merry time over 
their evening meal. When we reached the 
front door, had said our good-byes, and were 
about to descend the stone steps, a loud round 
of applause greeted us from within. We 
turned and acknowledged the compliment 
with bows and smiles. This brought forth 
another round of applause, much louder than 
the first. ‘The cadets are world-renowned for 
their courtesy, gallantry and politeness, and 
the manner in which they entertained us 
clearly demonstrated the presence of these 
qualities. We owe them many thanks for all 
they did to make our visit a pleasant ore. 

On leaving the military post we went down 
the Hudson River as far as Peekskill. Dur- 
ing this time we partook of our supper. 
About nine o’clock we landed General Upton 
and his party at the Point, giving thema 
farewell salute as we continued collegeward 
bound. 

Of all the captains on the North River, 
there is not one superior in kindness, civility 
and atiention to A. L. Anderson, of the Mary 
Powell. He and his beautiful boat are well 
mated. Just before reaching Poughkeepsie 
he called the four members of the Junior 
committee to his office, and presented each 
of them with a season ticket, and begged the 
young ladies to use them as often as possible. 
In return for Captain Anderson’s politeness 
and gallantry, to both themselves and their 
guests, the Class of ’76 sent the Powell a bas- 
ket of beautiful flowers the morning she 
began her regular summer trips. M. L. 8. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





WOMEN WHO DO NOT MARRY.--NO. 3. 


Another spirit, robed in purity, stands be- 
fore me as in her earthly life. If she was glo- 
rified by saintly endurance, she shed a halo 
on all who approached her, and in the light of 
her presence, the beauty and fragrance of the 
soul burst into bloom. Men and women, by 
her side, felt themselves children of the Holi- 
est, and sought to be worthy of their lineage, 
and of the angel sister who was lent to them 
from heaven. Her influence was wholly nat- 
ural, and yet marvelous to behold. Coarse, 
hard-featured looking men would grow ten- 
der, and even beautiful, as they looked upon 
her face. Little children came to her, saw 
the sweet vision, and lived afterwards to con- 
form their lives to a new ideal. They loved 
her with a passionate fervor, a deep religious 
enthusiasm, which took possession of them 
and made them hers forever. One by one 
she received them into the charmed circle of 
her affections, which was ever widening its 
bounds. To them she became as a mediator, 
teaching them diviner harmonies, until their 
lives were attuned to the music of her soul. 

Poets, artists, scholars, orators and divines, 
drew inspiration from her, and felt her cham- 








ber ‘a vestibule of heaven.’’ They came as 
pilgrims to a shrine where the worship was a 
broad, comprehensive love of God, and she, 
the modest sufferer, welcomed them as her 
kin, striving with lofty courage to preserve 
even her lineaments from an expression of pain, 
lest she might win only sympathy for her- 
self, instead of partaking with others of the 
higher joys showered upon life from the hands 
of the bounteous Father. She passed onward, 
in the unclouded rays of his love, leaving 
earth a rich inheritance to all who had known 
her. 

Others who had stood by her side, loving 
and tenderly beloved, hastened to join her, and 
if the characteristics of their lives are inten. 
sified in another sphere, they must still, hand 
in hand with her, a radiant band, pass to and 
fro on tireless ends of mercy and undying love. 

Hitherto allusion has been made only to 
those removed above the voice of earthly 
praise. Of the many whoare still in the midst 
of duties to their fellowmen, I shall not now 
speak, individually. They ennoble every sta- 
tion in life, from the astronomer, physician, 
artist, musician, teacher, “lady,” or more 
humble “‘old maid,”” whose destiny is simply 
to pick up the stitches other people drop, with- 
out recognition or hope of reward—sisters of 
charity, outside of a convent. 

So far as I know them, they are usually the 
superior members of their respective families, 
In singleness of heart, they are doing their 
life’s work, and the world is the wiser, better, 
and nobler for them. An unseen crown is 
held above, waiting to rest upon each beloved 
head, and on it shall be inscribed in letters of 
light, “‘Blessed is she who weds her highest 
ideal.’? For there the Master Musician is 
composing a new hymn,—a part of the Univer- 
sal Accord. Anna MeripirH, 

Philadelphia. 





Epitors JournaLt:—I often hear mothers 
express a wish that there might be a column 
devoted to health in your paper. Much is 
said everywhere in regard to health, but we 
need the whys and wherefores. Women want 
to know and understand for themselves. 

Wells Beach, Me. E. R. H. 


TO THE LADIES OF 1975. 


Fpirors JourRNAL.—Perhaps I cannot bet- 
ter honor the men’s national celebration 
of the Declaration of American Independence, 
than by copying .a letter written to the ladies 
of 1975 on the 17th of June, in Plaistow, New 
Hampshire. 

The ladies of that town planted an elm tree 
on the common, that day. It was with some 
difficulty that they could get the fact put into 
the paper, but, with some urgency, all was 
published but the letter. 

There were some four hundred ladies pres- 
ent; they had a glorious time. Not a man 
was allowed to doany part of the work; only 
Squire Hill pruned the tree. A little boy got 
down into the hole to dig, but Mrs. Nichols 
told him no man must do any part of the work. 
The boy looked up and said he wasn’t a man. 
‘Well, you have the making of one, so you 
must come out!” 

The Reading match and entertainment were 
for the purpose of raising funds to buy a fence 
to put round the tree. 

ADDRESS, 
Puaistow, N. H., June 17, 1875. 
Dear Ladies of 1975, 

Though many long years will have passed 
away ere you will receive this letter; yet we 
feel it a pleasure to write you from the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

To-day we have met to celebrate the first 
Centennial Anniversary of the battle of Bun- 
ker Hill by planting a memorial tree in remem- 
brance of that great blow for our independ- 
ence. And, if no grim destroyer comes to 
kill what is now a tender shoot, you, no doubt, 
will be assembled beneath its mighty branches 
with hearts that beat as loyally to the cause of 
Liberty as did those of our mothers, who, one 
hundred years ago, bade father and son go 
forth, yea, even perish, rather than live to be 
slaves. 

Would that we could predict the changes 
which will occur during the hundred years to 
come; but Fate ever hides the book of life 
from mortal eyes. And it is well that it is so. 
But we would have youremember that where 
you now stand, a century ago a band of loyal 
women planted this tree, which,in these days, 
is a deed worthy of commendation. We trust, 
as years roll on and Woman assumes her prop- 
er sphere as the equal of Man, that it will be 
no uncommon thing to see her going about in 
all the pursuits of life withoutfear of being 
called unladylike or unrefined. 

And when we shall be no more, when our 
names are all forgotten and when you come 
with garlands of flowers to decorate the aged 
tree, which this day we plant in honor of our 
country and our native town, will it not 
awaken in your hearts a feeling of sadness, 
and cause you to shed tears in memory of those 
who have long since been borne to yonder 
churchyard and have mouldered into dust? 

But as we are about to bid you a long and 
lasting farewell, we pray that Heaven may 
grant you peaceful and happy lives. May 
you ever love, cherish and protect, this hon- 
ored tree, which to-day we consecrate to you. 

Farewell, farewell! 
When this you greet, 
Our band will be no more; 


But yet in time we hope to meet, 
Upon the unknown shore. 





For death has written op each brow, 
“Come from this vale of tears,” 

Others must stand where you do now 
In just one hundred years. 

Then let us say oe more—farewell! 
And may you ever 

True to your Country and your God, 
And this centennial tree. 
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With our best wishes for those who are to 
receive this letter, we remain your sisters in 
the hour of Freedom. 

The above was written by Mary P. Gardner 
for the ladies of Plaistow, N. H., and was read 
by Mrs. Emma J. Nichols, of Plaistow, N. H. 

Haverhill, Mass. D. D. 


em ee ——— 


REMONSTRANCE OF REV. DR. BROOKS. 


To the Universalists of Pennsylvania : 

‘And now,”’ says the New York Tribune of 
this date, opening an article on the “Canal 
Ring,” ‘‘And now the political plumber is 
heard in the land. Pipe laying for conven- 
tions and campaigns, pipe laying for caucuses 
and elections, with some deep digging for 
the Presidency, has fairly begun.’’ 

Whether the writer had heard of our recent 
Convention at Sylvania, he does not say; but 
for such an article nothing could have been 


more suggestive as a cue. A secret cabal, 
headed by a first class ecclesiastical ‘‘plumb- 
er,” months of plotting and pipe laying, 
‘‘with some deep digging for the Presidency,” 
—a printed ticket, ‘‘cut and dried,’’—a Con- 
vention with representatives from but nine of 

our thirty or thirty-five parishes, composed 
argely of women, and packed after the most 
approved fashion of ‘political plumbers,”— 
all capped by a regular caucus on the even- 
ing before the ay see in few 
words, is the story of this Convention of ours, 
including the decapitation of its late Presi- 
dent. 

I address you concerning all this under an 
imperative sense of duty. Personally, I have 
no feeling in the case. I have never sought 
any position at your hands, and have been 
ever willing to hold any position only at your 
desire. I have no regret at having been re- 
lieved from further Convention service. On 
the contrary, my health has been such during 
the past winter that my physician urged me 
to renounce all such outside cares, and, but 
for this cabal and its machinations, I should 
probably have asked to be excused from re- 
election. I have any feeling touching this 
Sylvania action solely because of the methods 
by which it was brought about, and because, 
therefore, of its grave public significance as 
the revelation of a spirit, and the inauguration 
of apolicy. Onthis account, I confess to mor- 
tification and grief, with some indignation; 
and on this account, I feel that I should be 
false to you and to our cause were I to allow 
the action to pass without putting its history 
and the issue it forces upon us, distinctly be- 
fore you, and through you, before all who love 
honorable dealing, and who have the welfare 
of our church at heart. 

The history is soon told. Under date of 
Dec. 23, 1874, Rev. B. F. Bowles, in behalf 
of his wife, Mrs. A.C. Bowles, applied to your 
Fellowship Committee for her ordination, 
saying she ‘‘desires no settled pastorate,’ but 
she ‘‘does desire ordination, both fer the dig- 
nity it confers, and the legal ability it be- 
stows.’’ Made withsuch an avowal, the Com- 
mittee unanimously decided that the applica- 
tion could not be granted. Ordination, they 
agreed, means something as to the purpose 
and office of those who receive it, and to give 
it merely “for the dignity it confers and the 
legal ability it bestows,’? would be inexcus- 
ably to cheapen and profane it.. Thereupon, 
the ground was changed. Mrs. Bowles having 
been invited to supply at Easton, her husband 
in a few days wrote again, asking that she be 
licensed, and declaring it to be her purpose to 
“devote her life to the work of the Christian 
ministry.” To this request, as one of the 
Committee, I had, also, to say No. I could 
not vote to grant it—Ist. For the general 
reason, that it is, inmy judgment, against na- 
ture and the fitness of things for any woman 
to make the Christian Ministry a profession; 
and, 2d. For the special reason, that Mrs. 
Bowles had domestic responsibilities incompat- 
ible with the requisite devotion of her life 
to the ministry. 

It is one of our Rules, that fellowship is to 
be withdrawn from a clergyman ‘‘for becom- 
ing wholly engrossed in secular business un- 
connected with denominational interests, or 
engaged in any occupation incompatible with 
the profession of a Christian minister.” The 
meaning of this Law is, that in the judgment 
of our Church, the ministry is too sacred and 
important to be made secondary to anything 
else, and that only those so situated as to be 
able to devote themselves wholly to it should 
be inducted into it. For this reason, no man 
could anywhere become one of our Licenti- 
ates, and as such, a candidate for ordination, 
who had another business, or another class 
of engagements, with engrossing and par- 
amount claims. Even though I had believ- 
ed ever so strongly in a Woman Ministry, 
therefore, I could not have granted to a wom- 
an what I should have refused to a man. 
Hence, the head of a family, a wife, a moth- 
er, as Mrs. Bowles was, and is,—with a babe 
in her arms, and with the cares of her home 
demanding her first attention, it was impossi- 
ble for me to sign her License. True, what 
these home responsibilities exacted of her, 
and how much time and thought she could 
consistently give to other things, it was her 
business, not mine, to determine—so long as 
she did not ask my endorsement for doing 
something else. But when, coming to me, as 
one of a Committee specially charged with 
determining who were so qualified as to fit- 
hess, and so situated as to other engagements, 
as to be suitable candidates for our ministry, 
she asked endorsement and commission at my 
hands, she made it not only my business, but 
my express and bounden duty, to judge wheth- 
er home cares and obligations were compatible 
with the requisite consecration to ministerial 
work. I did so judge in her case as I should 
have judged in any other; and following my 
convictions of duty, I declined to make her a 
Licentiate. 

That I did so, surprised no one, probably. 
My convictions, honestly reached after duly 
weighing all sides of the subject, have been 
frankly avowed, and are well known to all 
who know meatall. The temptation to waive 
these convictions, as will readily be understood, 
Considering my relations to Mrs. Bowles, and 
especially my relations to her husband, as my 
near neighbor and intimate friend, was very 
Strong. I would gladly have been saved such 
a test. But the test came, and I met it by 
deciding as I did. 

What followed? First, personal separation. 
Mrs. Bowles’ husband and myself had grown 
together in a close—and tome, very precious— 





intimacy; and as we had talked over our dif- 
ferences on this question, it had been explic- 
itly agreed that, into whatever discussion or 
conflicting action these differences might lead 
us, personal alienation was in no contingency 
to follow. But no sooner did his wife’s license 
fail, than, forgetting all this, he sent me for- 
mal notice that our intimacy was at an end; 
that he should come no more to my house as 
he had been coming; and that, thenceforward, 
our intercourse could be only formal and pro- 
fessional. And this from one who has much 
to say about toleration, and fidelity to con- 
viction! Was this toleration? But this was 
simply the beginning; and only because it 
was the beginning has it any right to be men- 
tioned here. 

Next came the plotting and pipe-laying, to 
pack the Convention, and to punish by dis- 
placing me from all official connection with 
it. Two months ago word was sent to me by 
a member of the Masters St. congregation, 
that this intrigue was in progress in various 
parts of the State, with Masters St. as its cen- 
ter; and during the recent meeting of our 
Philadelphia Union Association, at Reading, 
our pastor there was privately approached 
with the whisper, ‘‘Who are to be your dele- 
gates to the Convention?”—appendixed with 
the admonition, ‘‘See that they are all right 
on this Woman question!” 

Then, finally, as the result of a system of 
‘plumbing’ and packing, patterned after the 
worst political practices for “fixing things,” 
came the fitting climax in the Sylvania cau- 
cus, the solid voting of the printed ticket, as 
amended in the more distinct interest of the 
clique, and the utter defeat of the man whose 
——- for daring not-to believe in a 

oman Ministry had thus been decreed. 

This is a painful story for me to write—not 
on my own account, but on account of those 
willing to be parties in such a transaction, 
and on account of our cause. Is it less pain- 
ful for youto read? There are doubtless dif- 
ferences of opinion among you as to the fel- 
lowship and ordination of women; is there 
any as to the nature of the conduct thus dis- 
closed? Does it, in your judgment, add any- 
thing to the dignity of our religious bodies to 
have them thus packed by cabals — even 
though women be of the cliques, and to have 
those who do the packing copy after the most 
unscrupulous political trickery in doing it? 
Forewarned as I was, I could have counter- 
plotted had I been disposed. Would it have 
lifted me in anybody’s estimation as an honor- 
able man, had I done so? Not even to the 
delegates of my own Church did I speak of 
the subject. I did not know how any one of 
them felt, or would vote. Nor shall I soon 
forget the look with which one of them who 
had heard of the caucus and got sight of the 

rinted ballot, asked me on Wednesday morn- 
ing, ‘Did you know of all this before coming 
here?’’ Fortunately, having no private ends 
to serve, I had no desire to be re-elected; but 
had I deserved re-election ever so much, I 
should have despised myself as mnch as I 
despise the work I have described as done by 
others, could I have lifted a finger, or arrang- 
ed a single wire, towards packing the Conven- 
tion to effect it. 

And now, what is the meaning of all this, 
and what is the issue it forces? I spoke, at 
the outset, of its grave public significance as 
the revelation of a spirit, and the inaugura- 
tion of a policy. Only to call attention to 
this significance have I placed these facts be- 
fore you. Does any body doubt that the 
Sylvania slaughter had for its chief meaning 
the purpose to punish me for my action in 
Mrs. Bowles’s case, and thus to stamp reproba- 
tion upon the views I happened in that action 
to stand for? Otherelements of opposition, 
it is true, were oracularly hinted by Mrs. 
Bowles; but does any body believe that this 
slaughter would have been planned and con- 
summated except for the question of her Li- 
cense, and the “‘plumbing’’ that followed? 
It has fallen to my lot practically to repre- 
sent a decided hostility to a Woman Ministry. 
Therefore the packing and the slaughter. 
Personally, because so a party in the case, I 
would have preferred to keep silent. But as 
thus representative, I could not. The time 
has come for plain speaking. A new test of 
denominational standing and eligibility is be- 
ing sprung upon us. Hitherto, we have had 
entire freedom of opinion on all questions of 
instruments and methods, on the one condi- 
tion of fidelity to Christ and the Church. As 
the results, we have had, from the first, in re- 
spect to this ) open of Women in the Pulpit, 
on the part of its opponents, a passive policy, 
a policy of toleration andsilence. But taking 
advantage of this, its advocates—that is, the 
faction which has resolved to crowd it upon 
us, have pursued a very different policy. 
Few in ne numbers, they have pushed, and 
pushed,—quietly carrying point after point, 
and securing end after end—not because the 
majority have approved, but because nobody 
has thought it worth while to raise the issue, 
and make a serious stand against them, on 
the theory that the thing would soon cure it- 
self, until now they are claiming that the 
whole drift of opinion and sympathy is with 
them, and. that our Church, as a Church, is 
committed to their position. So they pro- 
pose to take possession of the field, and this 
action at Sylvania is the first distinct showing 
of their hand. It means that hereafter, 
wherever it can be done, every man is to be 
marked, proscribed, punished, who does not 
shout this shibboleth, and that the most un- 
scrupulous methods of political intrigue are, 
if necessary, to be employed to accomplish 
this purpose. On both these points, the dec- 
larations at Sylvania were so clear as to leave 
no room for doubt. 

1. As to the first, ‘“No man who is not com- 
mitted toa Woman Ministry,’’ said one of the 
intriguing clique to Br. Bailey, ‘‘can hence- 
forth be elected to any position in this Con- 
vention.”? The captain of the clique was no 
less outspoken. He offered a Resolution, 
thanking the defeated President for the dig- 
nity, urbanity and justice with which he had 
presided, and for the conscientious fidelity 
with which he had served the Convention— 
a Resolution, I may be permitted to say, 
which, under the circumstances, seemed to all 
outside the clique a Penne of mockery little 
short of an insult, and against the passage of 
which by a majority such as had lent itself to 
the purpose of their leaders I emphatically 
protested, telling them that, if passed, I should 
spurn it with a scorn as utter as that in which 
I held the means by which their ends had been 
compassed. In reply, the master-‘‘plumber”’ 
justified my deposition on the ground that it 
was not fit that Tshould be elected to any office 
because I was not in aceord with the senti- 





ment of the Church on this issu» of a Wo- 
man Ministry, and that, therefore, I had been 
properly thrust aside. The assumption on 
which his plea was based is,I believe, un- 
founded. The question is one upon which 
our Church has never yet fairly expressed 
itself, and concerning which assent has been 
taken for granted because the thing has been 
allowed to be pushed with no vigorous pro- 
test against it. A fair poll of our ministry 
and people, any day, I have great confidence, 
would show a considerable majority against 
it. But even granting the assumption correct, 
the plea was none the less monstrous. The 
policy it unmistakably proclaimed and justi- 
fied was, the exclusion and virtual ostracism 
of all who do not believe in ordaining women. 
Such must nowhere be permitted to have po- 
sition in our Church, the logic of it was; and, 
in an illustration he employed, the speaker 
even makes a non-belief in a Women Minis- 
try as a first and sufficient cause for such ex- 
clusion as a denial of the fundamentals of our 
Christian faith! Mrs. Bowles, too, as the 
alleged mouth-piece of her sympathizers, 
proclaimed the same policy as resolved upon 
in another direction, when, speaking of the 
position of our go touching her failure to 
secure a License,*she said, ‘‘Letters come to 
us, saying, the Universalist will have to speak”’ 
—meaning, evidently, that an onslaught would 
be made on its subscription-list if it did not 
speak, 

These utterances and the frank declaration 
to Br. Bailey are guide-boards, showing what 
road the faction thus represented propose to 
travel; intimations of what they mean to do, 
wherever they have the power. Where, then, 
is liberty of opinion? Or what is to be said 
concerning this new procrustean bed upon 
which, as Universalists, we are thus to be laid? 
A Committee of Fellowship should, of course, 
represent the sentiment of its Convention upon 
this subject; but what has the office of Pres- 
ident, or any other outside this Committee, to 
do with the subject ? And to go beyond this 
Committee, and say that no one not in favor 
of a Woman Ministry is to be elected to any 
office, or to have any voice in the administra- 
tive work of the Church, what is it but the 
establishment of anew testamongus? What 
is it but simple proscription for opinion’s sake. 
Are we, in fact, to have a Pope—or a coterie 
of Popes—in feminine robes, or under femi- 
nine leading-strings? And are all these 
henceforth to be ‘‘cut’? who can’t see that wo- 
man is only man in female attire? Or is the 
old-fashioned, Bible idea that a woman owes 
her first duty to her family to be adjudged a 
heresy and a crime worthy of martyrdom ? 


2. Then as to the methods used to effect 
their object, and all similar methods, the mas- 
ter-spirit of the clique no less distinctly jus- 
tified and defended them. ‘All revolutions 
require to de organized,’’ he said. As if to 
“turn out” a single man from an office he nev- 
er lifted a finger to obtain, and would not lift 
a finger to keep, were a ‘‘revolution,” or re- 
quired to be “organized” as such! And as 
if to pack a Convention with delegates drilled 
and pledged to wreak a spite upon that one 
man, could, in any sense, be termed ‘‘organi- 
zation’ for a “revolution’’? The pretence 
is preposterous; and if the President thus de- 
feated were disposed to appropriate what is 
thus implied as to the strength with which he 
was entrenched in his position, and as to the 
kind and measure of influence necessary to dis- 
lodge him, he would credit himself with a 
‘*popularity’’ and a hold upon the people such 
as he has never yet had the presumption to im- 
agine. 

The truth is, the folly of alleging that any 
“revolution” or “‘organization” was required 
to displace me from office, is only equaled by 
the effrontery which dares to call intrigue and 
pipe-laying ‘“‘organization,” and to dignify 
the gratification of a personal animosity with 
the name of a “revolution.’””> Had the man to 
be displaced been a plotter, selfishly scheming 
to keep his offices for his own ends, and seek- 
ing to fill the Convention with his tools for 
this purpose, there would have been some ex- 
cuse for preparatory conferences and under- 
standing. But nothing of this sort is pretend- 
ed; nor had the incumbent of the President’s 
chair any such hold on that office, or on his 
membership in the Fellowship Committee, as to 
call for, or to justify, any special and con- 
ceded effort for his removal. If achange was 
desired, and there were any good grounds 
upon which it could be urged above board and 
‘*man-fashion,”’ it was only needful that the 
case should be stated, to accomplish it. But 
the cabal had no such confidence either in the 
people, or in their cause, as would make it 
safe for them to expect success in such a square 
and honorable procedure. They had but one 
animus—personal spite, and one purpose—to 
defeat and punish the man who would not put 
even the wife of his intimate friend into the 
ministry. So they resolved on methods in 
keeping with their spirit and purpose, and re- 
sorted—not to “organization,” but to *tplumb- 
ing” and packing. And justified as these 
methods were, they challenge your atten- 
tion, Universalists of Pennsylvania, and the 
attention of our whole Church, as a clear in- 
dication of the temper of this faction among us, 
and their readiness to employ whatever agen- 
cies their proscriptive designs may be thought 
to require. 

I will not pursue the subject. Much more 
presses to be said; butI forbear. It is for all 
who love our church te ponder the meaning of 
this Sylvania action, and to determine what it 
demands. I said, just now, that the time was 
come for plain-speaking. The time has come, 
also, I believe, for decided action. Like the 
Arab cobbler, in the fable, who permitted a 
camel to put’ his nose into his cobbling shop, 
only at length to find the creature’s whels 
body in, and himself crowded out, the mass 
of our church have yielded hospitality to 
this project of a oman Ministry, say- 
ing, in a spirit of indulgence and tolera- 
tion, Let us have no contention or trou- 
ble about it—until now it proposes to take 
full possession, allowing neither position 
nor representation to any not in sympathy 
with it. Those in opposition have said, The 
thing is against nature, and will ere long settle 
itself; and among others, I am on record as 
thinking it ‘‘unwiseto have any controversy 
upon the subject.’’ In this has been our mis- 
take. The controversy was inevitable, and it 
is now upon us. The aggressive faction that 
are pushing the project have shown what they 
intend, and the issue they thus force should re 
squarely met at once. Itis in vain to cry peace 
or talk of the thing as settling itself. There is 
no peace, and the thing can be settled only as 
all conflicts of principle are settled, i.e., by a 
straight-out fight. Let the fight come. 





therefore: —to be waged in love, and courte- | 
sy and Christian fairness, butletitcome. Let 
us know to what our Universalist Church 
means to commit itself. Many, I am sure, of 
those who believe in a Woman ministry,—all 
of them, I hope, who also believe in manli- 
ness and Christian honor, will reprobate as 
severely as any of us the methods which tri- 
umphed at Sylvania. Only the faction and 
“the ring” that are pushing the project as 
a personal measure, resolved to triumph 
“at any rate,’ will approve these. But 
let us have the lines drawn. Let those 
who believe in a Woman Ministry commit 
themselves to it, and do what honorable 
and Christian people can to commit our 
Church to it. But let those who do not 
believe in it, and who think that only harm is, 
in the end, likely to come of it, abandon their 
policy of passivity and toleration, and putting 
themselves into square and positive opposi- 
tion, seek to shape our church policy accord- 
ingly. Already harm has come of this pro- 
ject. It has weighted us with a needless oc- 
casion of prejudice, and with a fruitful source 
of contention and jealousy. Where has it 
failed somehow to prove an element of discord 
and mischief?—as in Connecticut, where one of 
our most amiable and beloved ministers, as he 
has recently said, absented himself from our 
Convention during the last of his residence in 
the State, on account of the turmoil this element 
of disturbance occasioned ; or how many parish- 
es that have once had a woman minister have 
ever been known to call another? We are 
sometimes told that the introduction of Woman 
will elevate and purity our politics; but the 
experience of our Church has furnished no 
confirmation of this opinion. The kind of 
women who, ambitious of public service or 
distinction, have left their children and their 
homes to other hands, to fill pulpits, or to 
manage Church affairs, while there have been 
some estimable ladies among them, have not, 
as the rule, added dignity or efficiency to our 
counsels, helped towards unity, or much in- 
creased our respect for their sex. Let the 
issue which they and their masculine lieuten- 
ants force upon us, then, be fairly met; and 
may the right in this and all things prevail. 
Yours in love for the truth, 
Philadelphia, June 9. E. G. Brooks. 

—The Universalist. 





EARING RESTORED. Great invention. Book 
free. G.J. Woop, MADISON, IND. 30--1t 
ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 

Auburndale, (near Boston,) Mass. Attractive 
home; best instruction in all branches; special care 
of health, manners and morals; nearly ull, Next 
year begins Sept. 23. Address early. 

CHARLES C, BRAGDON, PRINCIPAL, 
t 





We invite the special attention of our readers to 
that favorite home remedy, 


PAIN - KILLER! 


It has been before the public over thirty years, and 
probably has a wider and better reputation than any 
other proprietary medicine of the present day. At 
this period there are but few unacquainted with the 
merits of the PAIN-KILLER; but, while some extol 
it as a liniment, they know but little of its power of 
easing pain when taken internally; while others use 
it internally with great success, but are equally ig- 
norant of its healing virtues when applied externally. 
We, therefore, wish to say to all, that it is equally 
successful, whether used internally or externally; 
and it stands to-day unrivalled by all the great cata- 
logue of Family Medicines. It is sufficient evidence 
of its virtues as a standard medicine, to know that it 
is now used in all parts of the world, and that its sale 
is constantly increasing. No curative agent has had 
such wide-spread sale, or given such universal satis- 
faction. 


Davis’ PAIN-KILLER is a purely vegetable com- 
pound, prepared from the best and purest materials, 
and with a care that insures the most perfect uni- 
formity in the medicine; and, while it is a most 
efficient remedy for pain, it is a perfectly safe medi- 
cine, even in the most unskillful hands, and has been 
tested in every variety of climate, and by almost 
every nation known to Amerieans, 


It is eminently a FAMILY MEDICINE; and, by 
being kept ready for immediate resort, will save 
many an hour of suffering, and many a dollar in 
time and doctor’s bills. 


After thirty years’ trial, it is still receiving the 
most unqualified testimonials to its virtues from per- 
sons of the highest character and responsibilitity. 
Physicians of the first respectability recommend it 
as a most effectual preparation for the extinction of 
pain. Itis not only the best remedy ever known for 
Bruises, Cuts, Burns, etc., but for Dysentery, or 
Cholera, or any sort of bowel complaint, it is a rem- 
edy uasurpassed for efficiency and rapidity of action. 
In the great cit es of India, and other hot climates, 
it has become the standard medicine for all such 
complaints, as well as for Dyspepsia, Liver Com- 
plaint, and other kindred disorders, For Coughs 
and Colds, Canker, Asthma, and Rheumatic difficul- 
ties, it has been proved by the most abundant and 
convincing testimony to be an invaluable medicine. 


We would caution the public against all imitations 
of our preparation, either in name or style of putting 
up. 

The STAIN occasioned by external application of 
the PAINn-KILUER is easily removed by washing in 
alcohol. 

Beware of all Imitations. 

The PAIN-KILLER is sold by all respectable drug- 
gists throughout the United States and foreign 
countries, 


Price 25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00 per bottle. 


PERRY DAvis & Son, Proprietors, 


r day. Agents wanted, Al 
$5 to $20 Uineces of working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 


us, in their own localities, during their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, than at anythingelse. Weof- 
fer employment that will pay handsomely for every 
hour’s work. ull particulars, terms, &c., sent free. 
Send us your a idress at once. Don’t delay. Now is 
the time. Don t look for work or businessal «ewhere, 
until you have learned what we offer. G. STINSON 
& Co., Portlané, Me. 2—ly 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 frattie Street, Boston. 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
Cw Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 
Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will pow be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 





Au Ounce of any of 


LUBIN PERFUMES 75 CENTS. 


The same peat and quality contained in one of 
Lubin’s $1.00 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All odors 
open to smell of before buying. 

Dealer in every description of Perfumery and Toi- 
let Articles. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


26—ly 40 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


L. L, GREENE, 


Attorney at Taw, 
s BOONE, N. C. 

Practices in the Courts of Watauga, Ashe, Cald- 
well and Wilkes. 

Prompt attention given to all professional busi- 
ness entrusted to his care. 

Special attention paid to all kind of claims entrust- 
ed to him, ®—ly 








‘Keep thy House and thy House will keep thee."* 


The Housekeeper. 
A JOURNAL OF DOMESTIO ECONOMY. 
Published Monthly. 


$1.50 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Postage prepaid. 
Single Numbers ----- 15 Cents. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY FAMILY. 
Cheapest and Most Useful Monthly Published. 





Communications Solicited. Agents Wanted in 
Every County. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 
a No, 28 BEEKMAN Sr., NEw YORK. 


N. E, HYGEIAN HOME, 
WEST OONOORD, VERMONT. 


MARTHA WILLIAMS, M. p.,} Physicians, 

This Home for invalids and Boarders (established 
in 1871), is within 20 miles of the White Mountains, 
Its mountain scenery, superior home influences, and 
its marked success in treating all kinds of chronic 
disease, all make this institution one of the very best 
for boarders or invalids, Send for a circular. 

26—tf 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANTIA,Y 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th, 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new college 
building. Clinical instraction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, ahd in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Urthopedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 
practical demenstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
ree to all the matriculants. Address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 


North College Avenue and 21st St., Phila, 
t 
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MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED cscs: ONAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others, Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


»» DIPLOMA OF HONOR +7 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


L American Organs ever awarded any medal 
in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
ALW AY awarded highest premiums at Indus- 
trial Expositions, in America as well as 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
hemispheres, to be umrivaled. See 
ESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opiniozs of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
IN | T on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS for selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often try very hard to seli something else, 
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o nation Stops. Superb 
ere and other Cases of new gostgme. 


tag 
PIANO-HARP CABINET OfRGAN <= 
qu combina’ of these instruments. ‘ 
EASY PAYMENTS. formttiy or goartny 
payments ; or rented urftil rent pays for the organ, 
CATALOGUES sixcscnuct haas 
LIN AN CO., 154 Tremont Si BOS- 
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We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 


. 
-_— 


EAcu subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JournNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be ad essed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 


Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 


—_—o— 





VICTORY DEFERRED IN CONNECTICUT. 


The Connecticut House of Representatives, 
on the 2ist inst., voted, 82 to 102, to indefi- 
nitely postpone the bill giving women the 
right to vote in presidential elections. 

The advocates of Woman Suffrage in Con- 
necticut regard the large vote in their favor 
as nearer a victory than any action in any 
other State. A change of eleven votes would 
have given Woman Suffrage a majority. They 
consider it quite a triumph for their cause that 
the committee’s report was unanimously in 
favor of the bill, and hope for better success 
next year. 





EXOTICS. 


A volume of translations rarely makes an 
epoch in the literary world. Yet some trans- 
lations have had much influence as well as 
much notice in America. Mr. Longfellow 
was early known in this field, but, quite as 
early perhaps, the precious volume collected 
by Mr. John S. Dwight, containing the hap- 
piest renderings of the minor poems of Goethe 
and Schiller, introduced the Germanic muse 
to the Puritan world of thought. Some of 
the translations in Mr. Dwight’s volume were 
from the pen of J.F.C. (Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke.) The other names in his list of trans- 
lators attest the love of the time for German 
literature, and bring to our remembrance the 
first scholars of the day. 

The passage of years, and they are many 
since the elder volume appeared, has not stolen 
from Mr. Clarke any of his powers. It is plain, 
onthe contrary,that many years must havelent 
their opportunities to enable him to pass ap- 
preciatingly through so wide a circle of sweet 
thoughts as that which he has sounded for 
our benefit. Goethe, Hein, Horace, Saadi, 
here is already a wide reach of various time 
and nationality, but these names by no means 
exhaust his rich repertory. 

Not only is J. F. C. happy both in his poets 
and in his translations, he is also happy in a 
dear and charming literary companionship. 
His daughter, L. C., sails modestly by his 
side, one music filling and delighting the 
two. Here is one of her contributions to the 
volume, not selected as the best, for one 
pauses in doubt, before preferring any. 

THE WATER LILY. 
A silent water-lily 
From the dark lake doth rise; 
Her tender snow-white blossom 
On the still water lies, 
The moon, from highest heaven, 
Pours down its golden light; 
And all its rays are gathered 
Into that blossom bright. 
Around that snow-white flower 
A singing swan doth float; 
It is his dying hour, 
It is his dying note. 
He pours his soul in music, 
His heart must break, ere long; 
Oh flower,—snow-white flower! 
Wilt thou not hear the song? 

From J. F. C., with equal hesitation, we 
quote two gems, brief and bright as solitaire 
diamonds: 

FROST IN THE HEART. 
The blue, blue violets, which I see, 
Bloom in her eyes so tenderly; 
The red, red roses, which I seek 
To pluck, with kisses, from her cheek; 
The cool, pale lily leaves, which linger 
In the pure whiteness of each finger,— 
No winter chill in these appear, 
They bloom throughout the rolling year; 
December's frosts have done their part, 
But only froze my darling’s heart. 
THE DIFFICULTY. 

About my darling’s lovely eyes 

I’ve made no end of verses; 

About her precious little mouth, 

Songs which each voice rehearses; 

About my darling’s little cheek 

I wrote a splendid sonnet; 

And, if she only had a heart, 

I'd write an ode upon it. 

We put these two together because bril- 
liants should be matched. They show, among 
other things, that ‘‘some women’s hearts’’ 
are likely to come up in poetry, as well as in 
prose, and that these mysterious articles are 
liable to be presented in more aspects than 
one. To know the longer, graver, nobler 
verses in this volume, you must possess and 
study it. We may close this brief notice with 
an original verse, probably by J. F. C., which 
aptly heralds the verses rendered: 


These poems, visitors from other climes, 
Between whose homes and ours an ocean rolls, 
Have changed their language, metre, rythms, rhymes, 
But, let us hope—they have not changed their souls, 


J. W. iH, 


IT Is THE OTHER FOOT THAT IS HURT. 


Time out of mind, women have held a sub- 
ordinate place in the Church. They have 
been good to count, to show a large member- 
ship. They were good to go about to collect 
money to help pay the salary of the minister, 
or to buy new upholstery for the pulpit or 
carpet for the aisles... They were indispensa- 
ble for the church sociable. The busy moth- 
er of a large family, with the duties of wife, 
housekeeper and houseworker superadded, 
was summoned, without apology, to take 
charge of the sociable ‘‘because she was a good 
organizer.” 

There was no salary attached to any of 
these duties, nor any honor except that of 
being ‘‘good beggars.” If any woman as- 
sumed the right to vote or speak or pray in 
the church, there was no “packing,” “‘plumb- 
ing,” or “political wire pulling,” to carry her 
suppression by vote. She was summarily 
put down. 

Within a mile of the place where I am 


-| writing, and within my memory, a woman, 


during a season of revival, arose to exhort 
sinners to repentance. ‘The first words had 
scarcely passed her lips, when one of the dea- 
cons of the church, making haste, put his 
hands on her shoulders and shoved her out of 
the meeting-house. There was no outcry, and 
only those who saw the transaction knew it. 

In the school-house where I learned my a 
b c, it was the custom to hold prayer-meetings 
once ina few weeks. On one occasion, the 
most religious women in the neighborhood 
kneeled down, uninvited but moved by the 
Spirit, and prayed. The minister is still alive 
who rose to his feet when her amen was said, 
and repeated with clerical tone and emphasis, 
“It is a shame fora womanto speak in the 
church.”? The good old saint meekly bowed 
her head and answered not. 

Afterwards the celebrated ‘‘Pastoral Let- 
ter’? warned all women away from public 
praying or speaking, through it graciously al- 
lowed them to ‘‘lead religious inquiries to the 
pastor for instruction.’? Probably no “‘pack- 
ing” or *‘plumbing”’ was necessary to get this 
pastoral letter sent out as the voice of the as- 
sociation of Congregational ministers in Mass- 
achusetts, because no woman had a voice or 
vote in that body. At any rate, women bore 
it in silence, except three heroic women, Sarah 
and Angelina Grimke and Abby Kelly, who 
loved justice and freedom more than they 
feared men, and who went up and down the 
land asking freedom for the slaves. 

Behold the influence of their example! The 
times are changed. It is a man now, who com- 
plains that ‘the policy unmistakably pro- 
claimed and justified’ (by the Pennsylvannia 
Universalists) was the exclusion and virtual 
ostracism of all who do not believe in ordain- 
ing women.”’ Rey. Dr. E. G. Brooks, who was 
President of the State Convention of Univer- 
salists and Chairman of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee, and who, last winter, refused to grant 
a license to preach to Mrs. Ada C. Bowles, 
was at the late Convention deprived of his 
presidency, as he believes, solely on account 
of his non-belief in the ministry of women. 
The whole story as told by himself in the 
Universalist, we have transferred to one page 
of this paper. 

He has been put down and out, by the forms 
of parliamentary usage. Women used to be 
silenced much more summarily, but Dr. 
Brooks does not bear his treatment with half 
the saintly patience which was shown by wo- 
men. But then they were used to it. 

If the solemn Doctors of Divinity who, in 
1837, issued their pastoral letter with the as- 
sured conviction that a word from them 
would silence the women, could have looked 
forward to read the statement of Dr. Brooks, 
would they have believed their own eyes? 
Revolutions never go backward. L. 8. 


PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 


Equal Suffrage for women in Presidential 
elections having received the unanimous ap- 
proval of a Joint Special Committee of the 
Connecticut Legislature, has just been indefi- 
nitely postponed by a vote of 102 to 82. Thus 
a change of only eleven votes would have 
carried the measure in the House, and, with 
the concurrence of the Senate, would have 
conferred Suffrage upon the women of Con- 
necticut. As the Legislature will meet again 
next summer, we have therefore good rea- 
son to hope that the women of that State will 
vote in the Presidential election of 1876. 

“There is a time for everything,” said Sol- 
omon. Now isthe time for urging Presiden- 
tial Suffrage for women, and the places for 
doing so will be the State Legislatures at their 
nextannual sessions. Let the friends of Wo- 
man Suffrage in every State be aroused in 
time to their duty and opportunity. 

Weare on the eve of a Presidential election, 
which will either continue the control of the 
National Government in the hands of the Re- 
publican party, or will reinstate the Democ- 
racy after their sixteen years exile from pow- 
er. The political leaders of both parties will 
strain every nerve to gain votes. The women 
of America represent fifteen million possible 
voters. If their claim to take part in the 
Presidential election of 1876 be fairly repre- 
sented it is almost certain to command respect 
in some of the States. 








Woman Suffrage will come in one of three 


ways. 
votes of the enlightened men of both parties 
on general considerations, or by the votes of 
one of the existing parties on special consid- 
erations, or by the organization of a third 
party on the sole consideration of Woman 
Suffrage. If by the good men of all parties 
on mere abstract considerations, it will prob- 
ably be at a period more or less remote. If 
by a separate party, the necessary growth of 
public sentiment will be slow and difficult. 
But if, like every previous extension of the 
Suffrage, it is to be carried by one of the ex- 
isting parties from mixed motives of principle 
and expediency, as a party measure ina po- 
litical emergency, we know no period so hope- 
ful as this great Presidential struggle which 
involves such vast and varied interests. May 
it not be that the political pool, troubled by 
the Centennial recurrence of the Presidential 
election, may be visited by the bene ficent an- 
gel of Woman's enfranchisement? 

Every State Legislature will be addressed 
by some such Memorial as this. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of- . 
The American Woman Suffrage Association re- 

spectfully represents: 

1. That, whereas, the first section of the second 
article of the Constitution of the United States ex- 
pressly provides that “each State shall appoint, in 
such manner as the Legislature thereof may direct, 
the electors for President and Vice-President;"’ 

And, whereas, women are now unjustly excluded 
from any participation in the election of these high- 
est officers of the nation; 

We, therefore, respectfully pray yous Honorable 
bodies that you will exercise the authority thus vest- 
edin you by the Federal Constitution, and enact a 
law conferring Suffrage upon women who are citi- 
zens of the United States, and of the State of . 
in future Presidential elections, upon the same terms 
and conditions as men. 


In every State arrangements should be made 
by petitions and addresses to enforce the Wo- 
man’s claim. From Maine to California and 
from Michigan to Texas this matter must be 
agitated. Well will it be for the party which 
inscribes ‘‘Justice for Women” upon its ban- 
ner! Woe to the party which opposes it! 
There is not a State in the Union where the 
women cannot turn the scale for the party 
which makes the Woman’s cause its own. 
The Suffragists helped to re-elect Grant in 
1872, because the Republican party pledged re- 
spectful consideration to Woman’s rights. 
That pledge has been broken. Next time we 
will ask not for promises but for performance. 
Give us the ballot first, gentlemen, as you can 
do by act of Legislature, in every State, and 
then the women will crown you with victori- 
ous laurels in 1876. 
Let no one frighten us by saying that this is 
bidding for party support. In a certain sense 
itis. Believing, as Suffragists believe, that 
the ballot inthe hands of Woman is the next 
greatstep in political progress—a principle 
higher, deeper, broader than any or all exist- 
ing political issues, we propose to throw our 
whole weight into the political scale, and to 
make a true republic, no matter what men or 
what parties go up or go down. Fiat justitia,ruat 
coelum. H. B. B. 











PRESIDENT ELIOT VS. WOMEN TEACHERS. 


Experienced women teachers in the N. £. 
Journal of Education return to the charge against 
President Eliot, for his hasty statements in 
regard to them. One says: 


“In the town of which the writer is a resi 
dent (one of the oldest, largest and wealthies- 
in Rhode Island) there are several female 
teachers who have pursued a teacher’s voca- 
tion steadily, with only the usual vacations, 
for fifteen, sixteen, and twenty years. .... 
‘‘During seventeen years of constant teach- 
ing on my part, in the Grammar department, 
with which my interests are connected, there 
have been six different male teachers, of 
whom four are now engaged in different pro- 
fessions. We frequently hear of gentlemen 
engaged in teaching for a short time, in order 
to assist themselves to ‘“‘pay their way” to 
another profession. 

‘*President Eliot also states that we are not 
able physically, to endure the trials of teach- 
ing, as well as the male teacher. I will ven- 
ture to say that we do “thold out’ equally 
with them, all things considered. Didit ever 
occur to him that we are compelled by the 
small salaries paid to us, to work oftentimes 
harder, out of school, physically, than in 
school ? 

“Man's work extends from sun to sun; 
But woman’s work is never done.” 

‘*‘Were our services as well compensated 
as male teachers are, we might be able to en- 
joy the rest, and indulge in such intellectual 
feasts (but feasts cost money), conside:ed 
necessary to the mental improvement of all 
teachers. HowlI should enjoy calling upon 
po A dress and cloak maker, for instance, 
select my cloth, order my suit, and when 
finished, cash my bill, etc., instead of return- 
ing home at night, after my day’s labor, to 
improve every moment in sewing, or possibly 
assist to in some household work! But we 
cannot afford to hire such work done for us, 
and consequently the leisure time out of the 
schoolroom must be employed in tiresome 
work, instead of perusing an interesting book, 
attending an intellectual entertainment, roam- 
ing or riding hither and thither, and enjoying 
similar indulgences, each of which is benefi- 
cial and necessary, both mentally and physi- 
cally, to a teacher. 

‘*How many, many times have I desired to 
indulge in such recreations, or to subscribe for 
some useful and entertaining work, but the 
 /——, most decidedly suggested self de- 
nial. 

“My salary has increased from $321 per year, 
for the first year of my teaching (seventeen 

ears ago, mark you), to $400 a year for the 
ast two years only. Now permit me to ask, 
how far towards supporting this mortal body 
will $400 go, if the female teacher devotes her 
time when at home to mental improvement 
and rest?.... 

“I beseech President Eliot to be more just 





towards us, another time. What would he 
have us to do? Sit down, fold our hands, 





It will either be carried by the united | and die gradually ? Single women must. find 


the means of support, especially when left 
alone in the world; and for all kinds of work 
which they are permitted to do, the remunera- 
tion is small enough. Let him not suggest 
the employment o: fewer female teachers, 
bnt let him deliver an address to superintend- 
ents and committees, urging them to pay 
larger salaries to us for our work, causing 
them to understand (if possible) how an in- 
crease of salary will lighten our home labors, 
so that we might be able to pass our leisure 
hours more agreeably in mental improvement 
and recreation, and be willing to forego the 
charms (?) of sewing or household duties 
quite resignedly, could our pocket-books sug- 
gestively hint to us, ‘‘Yes, you can afford it.” 


Another lady writes: 


‘Do men never make the occupation a 
stepping-stone to ‘“‘another mode of life ?’”’ I 
have in mind, at the present time, sixteen 
schoolmasters whom I have known during my 
school-life. Of this number only four have 
continued teaching; seven are practicing law, 
or preparing to do so; three are studying 
medicine, and two are to enter the ministry. 
In the school where I am employed, there are 
six female assistants, whose term of service 
average a little more than nine years, during 
which time three different principals have 
taught in the first department. In one graded 
scheol, where I taught five years, there were 
in that time six different masters.” 

And, finally, Dr. Samuel Eliot of Boston, 
Head Master of the Girls’ High School and 
cousin of President Eliot, said in his essay be- 
fore the American Institute of Instruction at 
Providence,—the object of the essay being to 
recommend ‘‘School Faculties’? composed of 
the ablest public school teachers of each town 
or city: 

‘*Another result will be the increased stabil- 
ity of teachers in their calling, as the college 
professor is kept in his place bya sense of 
having the power proper toit. This is espe- 
cially true of women teachers. They are 
found fault with for being in the schools at all, 
sometimes for staying there so short a time; 
yet what would the schools be without them? 
When I see, as Ido daily, the self-denying 
labors of women who teach, their readiness 
and capacity to do their work to its utmost, 
I wish I could give them some of the power I 
have, wider, indeed, than I have, in the work 
which owes so much to them. Let them be 
represented and representatives in our facul- 
ties, if we ever have any. The faculties and 
schools will be gainers every way.”’ 


Following this up, when the committee on 
nominations brought in a list of officers com- 
prising a President, fifty-five vice-Presidents 
and thirteen Counsellors, a// men; it was very 
sensibly proposed by Mr. T. W. Bicknell, Ed- 
itor of the N. E. Journal of Education, to re- 
commit the report and add the names of ladies 
among the vice-Presidents. Mr. W. H. Ladd 
of Boston, favored the same measure, and the 
report was re-committed, but, on the statement 
of the committee that there was not time left 
to make any changes, the original report was 
adopted. In view of the enormous majority 
of women-teachers in the country, the pres- 
ent state of affairs seems a little absurd. 

T. W. H. 


THE BOSTON HERALD FOR WOMAN SUF- 
FRA 


The Boston Herald quite unexpectedly 
comes out for Woman Suffrage as the basis 
of a new organization to be called “the Cen- 
tennial Party,” by summarizing a platform 
for it, the second plank of which is to be ‘‘Lo- 
cal self-government and equality of all citi- 
zens under the law.” 

American citizens are defined by the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, to be ‘‘all persons born or naturalized.” 
The Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided by Judge Cartter, in the case of Mrs. 
Belva Lockwood, that women being now citi- 
zens ‘‘may become voters by appropriate 
State legislation.”” And now the Boston Her- 
ald proposes to form a political party, one of 
the objects of which is to give women citizens 
in common with male citizens local self-govern- 
ment and equality under the law, which evi- 
dently can only exist upon the basis of Im- 
partial Suffrage irrespective of sex. 

We say—Three cheers for the Boston Her- 
ald and “the Centennial Party!” Only, in 
order to secure the support of the women, we 
should be glad to see Woman’s enfranchise- 
ment advocated openly hereafter by our new 
friends. We may be excused for being a lit- 
tle suspicious and exacting, in view of the 
loose use of language by some journalists. 
For instance, the Detroit Tribune, an influen- 
tial Michigan paper, had a leading editorial 
only last week, entitled ‘‘Universal Suffrage 
in the South,”’ which actually assumes that 
Universal Suffrage exists there, and goes on 
to say that “The Universal Suffrage basis of 
reconstruction does not, however, depend for 
its justification upon the evils which would 
have resulted from any alternative policy. 
In spite of its abuses, it is already justified of 
its fruits.” 

Of course we do not suspect so clear head- 
ed and exact a thinker as Mr. Haskell of the 
Boston Herald, of playing fast and loose with 
words after this fashion. But, still, when we 
remember that the Republican party of this 
State has solemnly affirmed, ‘‘as the represen- 
tative of liberty and progress’’ that itis ‘‘in 
favor of extending Suffrage on equal terms 
to all American citizens irrespective of sex, 
and will hail the day when the educated in- 
tellect and enlightened conscience of Woman 
will find direct expression at the ballot-box,”’ 
we may be pardoned for wishing, before we 
leave the Republican ship for ‘‘the Centenni- 
al party” to be assured that Woman Suffrage 





is to be advocated in good faith as a part of 
this ‘equality of all citizens under the law,” 
Will the Herald please lead off with a few 
square Woman Suffrage editorials ? 

H. B. B, 


MRS. CAMPBELL IN IOWA. 


Epitors JournaL:—Those of your readers 
who have only heard of Mrs. Campbell from 
her own modest account of her work through 
the JourNAL, will have a very imperfect im- 
pression of her ability as a lecturer. 

Mrs. Campbell visited Humboldt on the &th 
inst. The evening was rainy, and she was 
weary with a long, slow ride over the wet 
prairies. But the audience was good and ex. 
pectant, and she was full of the inspiration of 
her theme, not of herself. For a brief hour 
and a half she stood before us, with womanly 
grace, dignity and modesty, pouring upon us 
so rich a blessing as sent us to our homes full 
of sweet, unselfish, holy aspirations. 

It was not her own unaided self, nor yet the 
inspiration of her theme, but, as it seemed to 
us, the influence of the Divine Spirit sent to 
aid in this work, that moved her. She may 
have been somewhat impressed by her sur- 
roundings, also, and have reflected back the 
strong tide of sympathy that flowed towards 
her from an unusually appreciative audience. 
For here, under the shadow of Humboldt Col- 
lege, an educational institution based upon 
Christian liberty, whose principles of action 
are Equal Rights to all, without regard to sex, 
race or caste, she may have felt unwonted 
virtue stirring within her. 

Be this as it may, we feel sure that for 
sweetness, beauty and strength of thought, 
for power to move and fasten conviction upon 
her hearers, Mrs. Campbell may be classed 
among the first speakers of our land. This 
was the united testimony of a majority of 
those present, some of whom have listened to 
Mrs. Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Anna E. 
Dickinson, Henry Ward Beecher, and Wen- 
dell Phillips. : 

Our prayers and blessings will follow her 
across the continent. She will leave ashining 
track from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, 
and we shall hail with enthusiasm the day 
when it is again announced that Mrs. Camp- 
bell will visit Humboldt. 

Frances E, Stevens, 





Humboldt, Towa. 


CO-EDUCATION IN VERMONT. 


The Burlington, Vt., Clipper, of July 15 
says: ‘*The Junior class in the University of 
Vermont and State Agricultural College is led 
by Geo. W. Wales, who marks 18 9-10, while 
Miss Effie Moore marks 18 8-10. The Sopho- 
more class by our ‘‘colored brother’? Hender- 
son, and the Freshman by Miss Barker of 
this city, while Miss Miller of Muddy Brook 
stands second. We say three cheers for 
Muddy Brook and three times three for the 
girls of the Freshman class!”’ 








THE FIGARO CLUB. 


A club has just been formed in New York 
upon the basis of equal rights for men and 
women. ‘*The Figaro Dramatic and Literary 
Club,”’ established under the auspices of the 
Figaro Dramatic Association, held its first 
meeting at the Club House, on West Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York, last week. Its pur- 
pose, as defined in its by-laws, is ‘*To provide 
a genteel and refined place of resort and social 
intercourse for both ladies and gentlemen of 
education and culture, particularly for those 
of the dramatic, musical, art, journalistic, 
literary, and kindred professions, where they 
may pass a social hour, meet and confer with 
friends, transact business, receive their letters 
and conduct their correspondence, and, above 
all, secure engagements, and make contracts 
with managers and employers.” 

The Figaro Dramatic Association is a joint 
stock organization, with a capital of $10,000 
represented by forty shares of $250 each. This 
Association has advanced the money for fur- 
nishing the club-house, and controls the man- 
agement of the dramatic and literary bureau 
connected with the Club; it is this Associa- 
tion also which is to receive all the profits ac- 
cruing from the enterprise. The principal 
offices can only be filled by stockholders. It 
is claimed that heretofore when actors and 
actresses have sought engagements they have 
been treated like servants at an intelligence 
office, and compelled to submit to insults from 
dramatic agents. In this Club the manager 
of the Bureau takes charge of all negotiations 
which are to be concluded, free of charge to 
all members of the Club, ladies and gentle- 
men alike, who pay their annual dues of $20. 

The first meeting of these members—about 
800 having previously signed the roll—was 
held in the ladies’ parlor of the club-house at 
8 0’clock yesterday. Charles Gaylor presided, 
and Mr. Doty acted as Secretary. Among 
the ladies present were Miss Ada Gray, Mrs. 
Mary Stewart Nevison, Mrs. E. Forrester, 
Miss Marie Decker, Mrs. M. Van Zandt, Miss 
Ilattie Henderson, Miss Emily Proudfoot, 
Mrs. Van Cott, and some 20 others. Among 
the gentlemen present were Sherley Smith, 
J. J. McCloskey, Henry Vaughn, George 
Davenport, J. J. Wallace, Chandos Fulton, 
Francis Gaylor, F. W. Curtis, George Mad- 
dox, William Murray Leffingwell, Charles 
Watkins, Henry Clifton, and M. B. Snyder. 
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Mr. Gaylor explained the object of the meet- | 
ing, and congratulated the profession in hav- | 
ing at last an institution where actors and lit- 
erary gentlemen could meet their employers 
and conclude contracts without the interfer- 
ence of middlemen. It was also stated that 
the business interests of music teachers who 
become members of the Club would be pro- 
moted. The by-laws were then read and 
adopted. They contain three distinctive feat- 
ures: 

First: That engagements are procured for 
members of the Club without commissions. 

Second: A relief fund. The Club will loan 
a sum of money not higher than $20, without 
security, to any members in need. 

Third: On the death of a member, each 
member is taxed $1 to defray funeral expenses, 
the balance to be paid to the family of the 
deceased. 

A committee for nursing the sick, composed 
of ladies and gentlemen, is also provided for. 
Ladies belonging to the literary profession 
only pay $12 per annum, instead of $20 paid 
by other members. 

The election of permanent officers was post- 
poned for the present. It is understood that 
the position of President of the Club has been 
offered to John Brougham, and the place of 
Treasurer to George A. Brandreth. 

The Club-house is a three-story and base- 
ment house on West Twenty-seventh St. In 
the basement is a billiard room and gentle- 
men’s café, The first floor is divided into a 
ladies’ parlor, ladies’ lunch-room, and gentle- 
men’s parlor. The second floor contains the 
business office, the dramatic and literary 
bureau, a reading-room, and a private office 
for theatrical managers. The third floor is 
set apart for the use of Club members who 
desire to have their sleeping rooms in the 
Club-house. Gentlemen are not permitted to 
enter the ladies’ parlors without invitation, 
except at the regular Club meetings, when 
ladies exercise the right to vote in the same 
manner as gentlemen. 





WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN CALIFORNIA. 


Mrs. Virginia F. Russell, of Santa Barbara, 
California, one of the editors of the Santa 
Barbara Index, has been nominated by accla- 
mation for County Superintendent of Schools 
by the Democratic Convention. 





THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 


Girls admitted to Cornell. That’s what did 
it. Boys knew the girls would be watching 
‘em. Poor Harvard and Yale. No women to 
cheer them on.—Boston Herald. 

Perhaps there is more truth in the above 
assertion than the Herald would seriously ad- 


mit. &. 0. H. 
Boston, Mass. 








An “English Ladies’ Quartette’’ has appear- 
ed in London. 

The Rev. W. H. H. Murray’s new church 
in Boston will not be occupied until it is free 
from debt. 

“Elsie and the Lady,” a beautiful poem 
copied into our paper last week, should have 
been credited to Harper's Bazar, 

A statistically-disposed lady publishes the 
positive assertion that one in every seventeen 
of her sex in this country marries a confirmed 
inebriate. 

The Women’s Centennial Committee of 
Providence, R. I., netted $2000 from their cele- 
bration of the burning of the Gaspee a few 
weeks ago. 

The closing exercises of the Owosso, Mich., 
high school were held June 23. There were 
14 graduates, 11 young ladies and three young 
gentlemen. 

Read the original story entitled ‘*The Dev- 
il’s Wife,” written expressly for the Woman’s 
JournaL by Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner. It is 
a work of genius. 

Rey. Mr. Walker, of Hartford, Conn., 
shows by official figures that crime in that city 
has incredsed 400 per cent, since the repeal of 
the prohibitory law. 

The Republican State Convention of Iowa, 
at its recent Convention, adopted a platform 
whichis noncommittal both on the questions 
of Woman Suffrage and Prohibition. 

Gov. Chamberlain of South Carolina, ac- 
companied by his brother, the Rev. L. T. 
Chamberlain of Chicago, is paying a visit to 
his mother, at West Brookfield, Mass. 

At Yale, Gov. Chamberlain delivered an 
address, which, for sound political wisdom 
and the importance of its themes, has not 
been equaled.— Watchman and Reflector. 


A young girl whom accident has almost de- 
prived of the use of her limbs in walking, is 
one of the swiftest and most graceful of the 
frequent swimmers at the public baths in New 
York. 


It has been asserted that Mr. Hayes, the 
Ohio Republican candidate, gave $500 to the 
women crusaders. But the Ohio State Jour- 
nal says that it was the Delaware Wesleyan 
University which profited by Mr. Hayes’ mu- 
Nnificence. 


This week we print in full the remonstrance 


tion of the progressive Universalists of Penn- 
sylvania, in the case of Rev. Mrs. Ada C. 
Bowles. Next week we will publish the con- 
clusive reply of Rev. B. F. Bowles. 


Archbishop Purcell said, at the recent com- 
mencement of St. Xavier’s College, Cincin- 
nati, that “the common schools were not 
enemies of education, and were not godless, 
and that some of the best institutions of the 
country were not of a Catholic nature.” 


In Portland, Me., the female sex preponder- 
ates to the number of 2296 in a total popula- 
tion of 34,420, which, if not entirely satisfac- 
tory from a matrimonial point of view, affords 
a gratifying prospect of a handsome majority 
when Woman shall have obtained the right to 
vote. 


Prof. Agassiz has not given up his father’s 
plans as embodied in the school on Penikese 
Island. It is not probable that the school 
will ever be opened again on its present site, 
but there is a strong probability that a similar 
institution will be established on the mainland 
in a year or two. 


Mayor Tewksbury of Lawrence is likely to 
become famous on account of his bold and 
determined action in heading the police 
against the mob, and insisting that the Orange- 
men and their wives should go home openly 
and safely through the street instead of being 
smuggled off in hacks. 


At the Fourth of July celebration in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Monday, Gen. Forrest, of Fort 
Pillow negro massacre fame, was presented 
with a bouquet of flowers by a young color- 
ed woman, on behalf of her race, as a token 
of reconciliation. Forrest accepted the token 
in a few well-chosen remarks. 


No wonder oranges and lemons are high. 
Full 45 per cent. of the 13,501,680 lemons, and 
60 per cent. of the 15,341,760 oranges, sent 
here from Mediterranean ports during June, 
were lost on the voyage, while 37 per cent. of 
the 2,804,389 pine-apples shipped from the 
West Indies perished in the same way. 

Gov. Gaston has been doing a lively busi- 
ness in the pardoning line, no less than 54 
having been granted in the first six months of 
his administration, against 19 in the same 
period of Gov. Washburn’s last term. It is 
high time the pardoning power should be 
taken from the executive and placed in the 
hands of a Court of Appeals. 


Fourth of July in Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
was celebrated by the unprovoked massacre 
of several colored men. The only white man 
injured was John Hill, a Republican. If any 
of our readers have been misled by the haleyon 
ery of ‘“‘peace and reconciliation,’’ let him 
read in another column the article entitled 
‘Fourth of July in Vicksburg.”’ 

Because William W. Brown, of Philadel- 
phia, ill-treated his wife, Bessie, she separat- 
ed from him, some months ago. He took her 
action so much to heart that when he chanced 
to meet her in a lager beer garden, Saturday 
evening, he cut her throat with a shoemaker’s 
knife, causing her speedy death. Then he fled, 
and has not been seen since. A truly strik- 
ing instance of conjugal affection. 

The infant son of Miss Hattie Russell, of 
Duluth, was six weeks old when she was fif- 
teen years of age; and at this point of time, 
March 4th, 1875, she shot and killed John 
Pugsley, a married man, who was, she said, 
the father of the boy. She has been tried for 
murder, and the trial resulted as such trials 
generally do, in the acquittal of the girl. 


A Commercial Training School has been es- 
tablished at 41 Regent Street, London, to af- 
ford to the daughters of tradespeople, clerks, 
and others, at a moderate cost, a sound edu- 
cation, such as will fit them to become clerks, 
book-keepers, saleswomen, etc. It is under 
the auspices of the Society for the Employ- 
ment of Women.—Sewing Machine Gazette. 


The Boston School Committee have passed 
an order establishing four kindergarten schools 
for children three years old, with a four-years’ 
course of instruction, with a kindergarten 
teacher and suitable apparatus for each. This 
is one of the practical results of the appointment 
of women on the School Committee. It is a 
most important educational improvement. 


My visit to South Hadley Seminary impress- 
ed me with the great contrast between the be- 
ginning of this school and that of Smith Col- 
lege. If the new school should be endowed by 
the Holy Ghost, it would be worth more than all 
their money. Those halls, which had been 
worn by the feet of Mary Lyon and her army 
of devout teachers and praying pupils, are 

recious as the golden floor of heaven.—A 
Minister's Letter in the Advance. 

The New York ‘‘Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union” have written and printed a 
vigorous letter to Mr. Whitelaw Reid and the 
Tribune-building trustees on the subject of the 
beer saloon in the basement. ‘‘As mothers, 
wives and Christian women,” they say, ‘‘we 
earnestly protest against it, and urge by every 
high and holy motive the immediate closing 
of its doors to the unholy traffic.’’ 

The effort proposed by the Hon. Geo. F, 
Hoar, last April, to obtain by individual gifts 
a fund for restoring the buildings of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary in Virginia has not 
been abandoned. ‘‘An appeal,” says the 
Boston Advertiser, ‘‘is about to be issued, set- 
ting forth the reasons, now stronger than ever, 





of Rev. Dr. Brooks against the decisive ac- 


why private wealth should contribute some- 





thing from its abundance toward this patriot- 
ic work.” 


A railway between Algeria and Senegal, 
via Timbuctoo, appears a startling project. 
Yet such was the scheme suggested on Thurs- 
day night ina lecture at the Salle des Con- 
ferences by M. Paul Soleillet, who maintained 
that valuable merchandise from America, 
destined for Southern and Eastern Europe, 
would adopt that route, and would thus re- 
store to the Mediterranean the importance 
necessary to the influence of the Latin races. 


A contributor to The Jewish Messenger, of 
New York, in enumerating the advantages en- 
joyed by his people in the United States, 
specifies the fact that here “Jews are elected 
to offices—national, State, and municipal— 
without a word being said against them on 
account of their race.’’ Has it ever occurred 
to them that this advantage is denied to all 
women on account of their sex, and that this 
disability is equally oppressive in the case of 
the ladies ? 


‘Woman, not being properly protected by 
law against the evils of liquor selling, should 
be armed with the ballot, with which to pro- 
tect herself and her children.” Such is the 
resolution now frequently offered and adopted 
in the Temperance Conventions held through- 
out the Western States. This is a sign of 
progress, but the true ground on which Woman 
Suffrage should be demanded is the right of 
those who obey laws to have a voice in their 
enactment. 


A “tramp” writes to the Providence Jour- 
nal of his profession as composed “of men 
who go from place to place through the coun- 
try, gathering and disseminating, of course, 
a great amount of useful information, rely- 
ing mainly upon the public hospitality for 
their temporary maintenance, never wearing 
out their welcome by a long sojourn in one 
place, never interfering in politics, carefully 
abstaining from all agitation of the labor 
question in any of its phases.” 


“The fact is, a pale clerk in any of our ci- 
ties contains within himself more endurance 
than the most terrible savage; and there is 
many a delicate lady who is more capable of 
protracted pains-taking work than the fattest 
squaw that packs for her family and gnaws 
bones and gristle with her powerful jaws. If 
any man performs notable intellectual work 
it isa sure sign that his ancestors did good 
day work with their hands long ago. The old 
monkish maxim that ‘‘Work is worship,” is 
not far from the truth.”’ 


The Labour News of Great Britain warns 
ladies against those firms which advertise to 
teach fancy work, 10s. 6d. being required in 
payment for instruction. We emphatically 
echo this warning. There is a very small 
market for this class of work, an immense 
quantity of it coming from abroad; and in 
any case itis very ill paid, good only to fill 
up otherwise idle moments, but not to rely 
upon as a livelihood. Those who have little 
to risk should always beware of tempting ad- 
vertisements which, as a preliminary, demand 
money. 

Dr, and Mrs. Hallock, well-known in Amer- 
ica as earnest laborers in the cause of Wo- 
man Suffrage, have arrived in London. The 
New York Woman Suffrage Society, at a 
meeting held before their departure, unani- 
mously passed resolutions, heartily recogniz- 
ing the services rendered by the doctor and 
his wife to the cause in America, and express- 
ing the hope that they might be able to ma- 
terially assist it in the old world. Similar 
resolutions were passed with regard to Mrs. 
Hallock, by the New York Women’s Social 
Education Society. 


Some of the Indianapolis physicians are 
hopeful about Robert Dale Owen, who has 
just been placed in an asylum near that city, 
and think his insanity may be cured. He im- 
agines himself intmensely wealthy, and is con- 
stantly telling how he will dispose of his prop- 
erty by endowing colleges, etc. He is rest- 
less, and is desirous of traveling, and seems to 
have lost allidea of space and time; he speaks 
of going to New Yorkin an hour, and of walk- 
ing over to Philadelphia in a few minutes. 
His son thinks the insanity is traceable to a 
nervous-bilious fever he had, five weeks ago. 


The lax laws of Indiana in relation to mar- 
riage and divorce are very far from harmoniz- 
ing with the resolutions adopted by the (Ger- 
man) Reformed Synod, which has been in ses- 
sion at Fort Wayne, in that State. The Synod 
takes strong ground: 


‘*Resolved, That the marriage bond entered 
into under the administration of the State or 
Church is indissoluble except by natural death. 

‘Resolved, That, while regarding the di- 
vorces granted by the state as valid as far as 
temporalities are concerned, we do hereby di- 
rect the various pastors and judicatories of the 
Reformed Church in the United States to give 
no validity in their spiritual discipline to any 
divorce except such as has been granted upon 
the ground of adultery by one or both parties 
in the marriage.” 


In Oviedo, Spain, a Protestant pastor was 
recently insulted, assailed with stones, and 
pursued through the principal streets of the 
town. The previous evening stones had been 
thrown at the pastor’s house by the populace, 
led by two fanatical women. The rioters were 
dispersed by the authorities. It is a striking 
proof of the utter want of education among 


the common people that these acts of violence 
are constantly occurring in all papal countries. 
In Mexico recently a dangerous insurrection 
was excited because the government had bro- 
ken up a convent of ‘female politicians." The 
nuns, it seems, had plotted treason. Thus, 
even in the most ignorant communities and 
by the most irregular methods, women do ac- 
tually ‘“‘meddle with politics.” 


The Boston Herald thinks the time has 
come for the formation of a new political or- 
ganization—the Centennial party—and it thus 
summarizes a platform for it: 1. National 
unity inviolate, with no right of secession. 
2. Local self-government and equality of all 
citizens under the law. 3. An honest curren- 
cy. according to the standard of the civilized 
world, and no repudiation of the public debt. 
4, A revenue tariff, approaching as near to 
free trade as is consistent with a proper pro 
vision for our obligations. 5. Protection of 
the public lands for real settlers, from grabs 
of every kind. 6. Absolute freedom of re- 
ligion for all, with secular education provided 
in the public schools, and no appropriation of 
school funds for sectarian purposes. 

The University of Michigan is making rap- 
id strides, and her history brings glory to the 
State. There is no reason, with like wisdom, 
why every Western State should not at this 
day have an institution equal to the one at 
Ann Arbor. In 1841 the University of Michi- 
gan began with a faculty of two professors. 
In four years from that date it graduated a 
class of twelve. This year there are forty- 
five in the faculty, and on Wednesday of this 
week the graduating class numbered one hun- 
dred and two. Its President is a live man, 
and the State has very much increased the 
efficiency of the University by its grant of 
money to enlarge its means of instruction, 
and by its statute which compelled the Board 
of Regents to admit young women as stu- 
dents. 


Bowdoin College has been presented with a 
valuable geological collection. It embraces 
fully one thousand specimens, and occupies 
an entire alcove in the rooms of the Cleveland 
Cabinet of Mineralogy, lately fitted up for the 
College by the generosity of the Hon. P. W. 
Chandler, of Boston. The College is to pre- 
serve the collection entire. Over the arch at 
the head of the alcove will be placed this in- 
scription: ‘*This collection was made by Mrs. 
Frederic Allen, of Gardiner, Maine, and pre- 
sented to Bowdoin College by her daughters, 
Mrs. Margaret Allen Elton and Miss Hannah 
F. Allen, as a memorial of her interest in sci- 
ence and of the connection of the family with 
the history of the College.” Hon. Frederic 
Allen was for many years a member of the 
Board of Overseers. 


We are often asked when it was that the 
Woman Suffrage Movement originated ? Cer- 
tainly nearly a century ago, for Mary Woll- 
stonecroft, in her ‘* Vindication of the Rights 
of Women,” published in 1792, writes, ‘I 
may excite laughter by dropping a hint which 
I mean to pursue at some future time, for I real- 
ly think that women ought to have representa- 
tives, instead of being arbitrarily governed 
without having any direct share allowed them 
in the deliberations of government. But, as 
the whole system of representation is now, in 
this country, only a convenient handle for 
despotism, they need not complain, for they 
are as well represented as a numerous class of 
hard-working mechanics, who pay for the 
support of royalty when they can scarcely 
stop their children’s mouth with bread.” 


While deploring the want of physiological 
and pathological knowledge among teachers 
who need both for daily application, Miss 
Brackett regrets that physicians generally 
know so little of psychology and the process- 
es of mind. She writes as one having the 
authority of ample knowledge and experience, 
and, on the matter of the healthfulness of 
study, she says that, so far from education 
sapping the strength and breaking down the 
constitution of girls, they come to her sick 
and go home well; and hundreds bear witness 
to the same fact. There are quack teachers, 
and teachers who are worse than quacks, but 
the majority of both professions are worthy 
of confidence. On the whole, it seems that 
the recent discussion has provoked a good deal 
of pungent thinking, and led to not a little 
needed ventilation.—New York Graphic. 

We are glad to see that the Catholic priests 
of Lawrence have disclaimed all sympathy 
with the mob which assaulted the Orangemen. 
Some of the scoundrels actively engaged in 
the affair must be known to the Mayor, to the 
police, to the men and women whom they at- 
tempted to murder. The sooner a dozen of 
them are lodged in the State Prison for the long- 
est term allowed by the State law, the betterfor 
the reputation of Lawrence and of Massachu- 
setts. Ifthere was ever a case which called for 
exemplary punishment, this is the one. It is 
high time the ignorant and ruffianly element 
in the population of our manufacturing towns 
were taught, in a way they will remember, 
that the polity of Massachusetts does not know 
anything or care anything about old country 
feuds, religious or other, and does not choose 
to have men breaking each other’s heads and 
the public peace on account of them. 


Smith College for women was opened at 





Northampton, last week, by men. The day 


was auspiciously celebrated, in the presence 
of the authorities, the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth, and several of the most prominent 
educators of the State, to say nothing of a 
large audience of matrons and girls from whom 
the patronage of the Institution will come. 
President Seelye’s address, elsewhere given, 
was an out-and-out plea for equal culture for 
Woman, and a noble vindication of the fitness 
of Woman for it. It was absolutely devoid of 
apology for the sex, and, if we mistake not, 
the address and the opening of the college 
together mark an era in the actual advance of 
Woman’s education. Notless remarkable was 
Rev. Mr. Green’s characterization of Miss 
Smith and of her opinions on this subject. 
Her woman’s intuition had struck deep into 
the truth which was elaborated, yesterday, by 
the President of her college.—Springfield Re- 
publican. 

Mr. Maddocks, President of the “Society 
of Amalgamated Brass-workers,” writes an 
amusing letter to the Birmingham Morning 
News on the subject of female labor in the brass 
trade, which a Birmingham firm (Chamberlain 
& Smith) have proposed to substitute, in 
some cases, for that of men. Writing in the 
name of liberalism, this gentleman—as might 
be expected—does not enunciate a single liber- 
alidea. He wishes to have women excluded 
from the brass trade, rejoices that the law 
limits their hours of labor, and desires to re- 
duce the age at which a lad may.begin work 
from thirteento twelve. The letter is written 
throughout in such an intemperate spirit that 
it is impossible to accept the writer’s state- 
ments of fact as at all accurate; but he ex- 
presses the hope that ‘liberal’? Birmingham 
will not allow women to work in the brass 
trade. Iftimes change manners, they certain- 
ly change the meaning of language. We sel- 
dom hear ofa piece of selfish tyranny that is 
not advocated or practiced in the name of ‘‘lib- 
eralism.””— Women and Work. 


We presented, a few days ago, what the 
fathers of our Republic thought of our dan- 
ger from Roman Catholicism; but there was 
then only one of them to every 131 of our 
people—there are now one to every six. At 
this same ratio of increase they would, in 
1900, constitute one-third of our whole pop- 
ulation, and hold a working majority in all 
our greater cities and States. But we have 
every reason to suppose that their rate of 
increase will be fearfully augmented. In- 
creased ‘Roman Catholic immigration will 
alone suffice to keep up the present rate— 
more than that, if the determination of Eu- 
ropean powers to subordinate them to State 
control continues. For their further increase 
they look to the control of our youth. Year- 
ly their convents take in more and more of 
our American girls for education under Jesuit 
influences. Yearly their schools are extend- 
ing. Yearly they are stretching more and 
more toward the control of our free school 
system. They build from the foundation. 
They fasten the grasp of the Pope upon in- 
fants just toddling from the nursery, in order 
to secure their influence on later generations. 
—Cincinnati Times and Chronicle. 


The recent case in which a young woman 
was driven to hang out on the foot-board of 
a car when the train was going at full speed, 
to avoid the approaches of a fellow-passen- 
ger, is likely to make a great stir in English 
society, as the gentleman turns out to be Col. 
Valentine Baker of the 10th hussars. The 
young lady is Miss Rebecca Dickinson, who 
was going on to London to join her family 
for a European tour, a person of good famlly 
and character. Ordinary civilities passed be- 
tween her and Col. Baker, until the latter 
asked her name, and, on being refused, de- 
manded it. He thereupon grew more and 
more indecent in his conduct; her screams 
and efforts to communicate with other com- 
partments failed to bring relief although 
they were heard, and she swung out upon the 
foot-board, hanging on to the arm of her as- 
saulter with one hand. She passed through 
one station in this position, when the station- 
master telegraphed on to stop the train, but 
before the next station was reached she was 
discovered and the train was stopped. Most 
damaging admissions on the part of Baker 
are sworn to, which, with all the circum- 
stances, leave no moral doubt that he behaved 
with great indecency. Military society is 
roused, however, in his behalf. Hawkins, the 
great lawyer, is retained by him, and Sir 
Samuel Baker is among the friends who will 
appear to testify to his moral character. If 
the defense fails to break down the character 
of the young lady, probably the Colonel will 
be promoted to a higher rank and increase of 
salary. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


That the “Corticelli’’ Spool Silk and Button- 
hole Twist for hand or machine sewing is vastly su- 
perior to others is manifest. Their durability, elas- 
ticity, strength, weight and non-liability to ravel,. 
and the nicety with which fine work with their aid 
luay be accomplished, has become an adage. 

30—1t 


The Best Toilet Soap is Robinson’s Oatmen. 
Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations, 
10—tjan 


Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus. 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of JAMES PYLE. None gen- 





uine without. 25—ly 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE HEART'S WATCH. 
BY J. HEBER SMITH, M.D. 





A muffied drum, within my breast, 
Deepens the hush of night; 

Its strokes, between each solemn rest, 
Though stifled, beat with might; 

They rise against the straining ear, 
Sad as the ocean's surge, ‘ 

And roll afar or break more near, 
Sounding a ceaseless dirge. 

No sleep attends the charméd souls 
Who hear this fateful note,— 

It is the tide of life that rolls, 
Timed by a weird rote. 

The moments march in equal space, 
And wheel by hours meet, 

Keeping the measure of their pace— 
Aligning by its beat. 

Night's viewless sentries, hearing, take 
Their watchful stations near; 

Noiseless they move, yet seem to shake 
The darkness as with fear. 

Louder and longer grows the call, 
As nears the break of day, 

And wearied eyelids, drooping, fall, 
At morning’s reveillé. 

Melrose, Mass. 





THE PROPOSAL ANSWERED. 


Say, Pat, you’re a stevedore, ain’t you? 
Work by the day or the job? 
“Both?” Always in cash, my good fellow? 
«Just at present you haven't a bob.” 
Well, see, you can earn something handsome— 
I'll give you a wager to win; 
I’m anxious to better your prospects, 
And keep you in old Lrish gin. 
Look yonder, my fine fellow—yonder; 
What see you there on the quay? 
The daintiest creature in homespun 
Beside that old fellow in gray. 
A picture, my friend, of devotion; 
That old one is ninety or more; 
They’ve come far across the wide ocean, 
Just landed on Liberty’s shore. 


That sounds very fine; but I’ll lay you 
Ten dollars, my man, to your one, 
That the only gold bit they’ve to bless them 
Is the gold of her hair in the sun, 
No wonder you stare: she’s a beauty, 
Like a picture stepped out of its frame; 
Her red lips—no coral could match them— 
Her cheeks are two rubies aflame. 


I’m after that lass—do you hear, sir? 
I'll give her both satins and pearls; 
With that wonderful face, and a modiste, 
I'll make her a queen among girls. . 
“And what will I do with the other?” 
Oh, buy him: one foot’s in the grave; 
I’ve plenty of cash at my banker’s. 
“My wife will I make her?” you rave. 
Don’t press me too hard with your questions; 
Just manage the business, my man: 
Tl give you a couple of hundred, 
And something besides, if I can. 
Oh! ah! um! I’m sure I beg pardon! 
Hands off, sir! Pray, how could I know! 
I'd thank you to pick that hat up, sir— 
You devil! Hands off! Police, ho! 
How was I to guess she was your sister, 
Or that old beg—gentleman, then, 
Your father? Stand off! I’m unarmed, sir; 
You'll teach me good manners, clown—when? 
Apology? No, sir—a—yes, sir! 
I'll take it all back—I’m alone. 
Good-day, sir. By Jove! here is richness! 
Farewell, pretty Molly McHone! 
— Harper's Weekly. 





JOHN JONES AND I, 
BY CHARLES G. AMES, 


We had a tiff: “John Jones,” said I, 
“You shouldn’t leave your cow at large!” 
“You mend your fence!”’ was his reply; 
And so ran charge and countercharge, 
A trifling tuing; the cow had cropped 
Some blades of grass, some heads of grain; 
And yet for this a friend I dropped, 
And wrought for both a lasting pain. 
I knew that I had played the fool, 
Yet thrust my better thought aside, 
And, when my blood had time to cool, 
Became a greater fool through pride, 





Upon two homes a shadow sate; 

Two cordial wives grew shy and cool; 
Two broods of children learned to hate; 

Two parties grew in church and school. 
John Jones’s pew was next to mine; 

What pleasant greetings passed between! 
As sacred as the bread and wine 

Had our communing friendship been. 
Oft had our voices swelled the song, 

Oft had we bowed in cgmmon prayer, 
And shared the worship of the throng 

Who sat in heavenly places there. 


But how shall souls in exile sing 

The Lord’s sweet song? The holy notes 
Of fellowship and joy and peace, 

And pardon stuck in both our throats. 


Some lessened relish for all good 
Made life for both to deaden down; 
And nature darkened to our mood, 
And answered back our settled frown. 
One summer eve I sat and smoked; 
Good Doctor Dean came riding by; 
He said in voice a little choked, 
“John Jones is hurt and like to die.” 
A sudden fire shot through my brain, 
And burned, like tow, the sophist lies; 
And on my heart a sudden pain 
Fell like a bolt from hidden skies, 
I stumbled o’er the threshold where 
My shadow had not passed for years; 
I felt a shudder in the hand 
A woman gave me through her tears. 
When he no more the pulse could feel, 
I saw the doctor turn away: 
Some mighty impulse made me kneel 
Beside the bed, as if to pray. 
Yet not the Maker’s name I called; 
As one who plunges ’neath the wave, 
A swimmer strong and unappalled, 


XN a drowning life to save— 


s 
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So all my soul's up-gathered powers, 

In anguish of desire intense, 
Sent that departing one a cry 

That leaped the abyas of broken sense. 
Back to the dim eye came a ray; 

@’er the white face a faint smile shone; 
I felt as "t were a spirit’s touch, 

The stiffened fingers press my own. 
O resurrection power of God, 

Which wrought that miracle of pain! 
From buried hearts tore off the shroud, 

And made dead friendship live again! 


Beside one grave two households stood, 
And, weeping, heard the pastor say, 
“That out of death He bringetb life, 
And out of darkness cometh day.” 
. Was I chief mourner in the train? 
Ah, who could guess of all the throng, 
The strange sweet comfort in the pain 
Of one who mourns forgiven wrong! 
—Selected. 








For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE DEVIL’S WIFE. 
A LITTLE STORY FOR LADIES. 
BY ELIZA SPROAT TURNER. 

Perhaps you never heard that Satan was 
married? Oh yes, long ago, to Ashtaroth, a 
daughter of the Beelzebubs; and besides turn- 
ing out in all respects a help-meet for him, 
they do say she leads him a —— of a life. 

I know that she exists, for I have seen her, 
I am naturally enterprising. The other day I 
walked for my health, and came to a little 
prattling stream. Instead of turning aside, 
like some people, I followed the merry voice 
until it led me into the woods. 

I had a clear June day, good health, and a 

quiet conscience; therefore I was glad. Ev- 
erywhere leaves and leaves and leaves, and 
lights that changed to shadows, and depth 
upon depth of green; and still the streamlet, 
now sparkling, now darkling, tempted me, 
and still the woods grew more dim, until it 
seemed that the wood-thrush and I were alone. 
And then that very singular occurrence took 
place. 
All at once the forest odors offended; the 
flowering grape seemed too heavy, the white 
violet too rank, and even the healthy pine 
sent forth a flavor of turpentine; all at once 
the sweet hermit thrush sang false. As I 
ventured still forward a cold miasma arose, 
and in it the beech leaves curled, the soft 
ferns wilted, and stains of mildew seized the 
astonished oaks. Strange worms appeared in 
sudden eruption, and straight began to de- 
vour the tender greenery, until, when all was 
dry, they turned upon each other; and where 
they fell to the ground in slime, unheard of 
things with faces pushed up through theearth, 
and the faces all turned one way. That way 
I turned, and beheld the Devil’s wife. 





She sat upon the ground, and the dignified 
old chestnut against which she leaned was 
shuddering so that his joints were all cracking, 
and the loosening nuts came rattling down 
about her. She was long and limp as a liz- 
ard, white of flesh, but already somewhat 
mottled, for she is so poisonous that no one 
body will last her more than an hour. And 
although, when I looked her full in the face, 
she was loatheome, yet when I looked ask- 
ance at her, she was fair. She sat in a brood- 
ing attitude, making calculations with the 
finger of one hand in the palm of the other; 
and when she wanted fresh ink she dipped 
her finger into the eye of one of the creatures 
which had grown up around her, the thing 
craning forward on its stem to supply her, 
and receding with a howl. 

At length she caught sight of me; red 
lights blazed up from those pits of venom her 
eyes, at which the surrounding vapors took 
fire and broke into flames, the stream dried 
up, and any ordinary person would have faint- 
edaway. But Ashtaroth has no terrors for 
me, because I am so good; I merely returned 
her gaze and asked her what she was doing. 
Impressed by my firmness, she answered po- 
litely, with a voice like the creaking of sev- 
enty doors: 

“T am inventing anew disease for women.”’ 
“Great heaven! (I beg your pardon, I mean 
great Hades) it cannot be! In fact, I know 
it is not, because they have them all now.”’ 
She raised her arm,and pointed it toward me. 
‘Do you feel the goose-flesh rising?” 

I replied that I did. 

The boneless arm lengthened out like an 
eel until its fingers touched me. Instantly the 
whole surface of my body became a delicate 
network of fine fiery pains; they permeated 
my flesh, and, stitch by stitch, they seemed to 
embroider my bones; until, as brave as I am, 
I almost shrieked for mercy; but soon her 
influence ceased. 

‘You are too healthy,’ she said in a tone 
of chagrin. “If you were like most women, 
I could show you how every filament of that 
network is a chord for me to play upon; that 
is my music.’’ 

Myself.—“‘But why do you torment us be- 
fore our time? I thought the devil’s business 
was to tempt us now, and punish us here- 
after.” 

Ashtaroth.—‘“‘I_ can’t wait; besides, these 
modern theologies make me uneasy; so many 
people now-a-days belong to churches that 
either pardon them outright after death, or 
give them another chance, that if I didn’t ex- 

act my rights at once, I might lose them for- 
ever. But they shall not escape me—no, no! 
—from the women at least I will take my 
tithe.”’ 





At this she looked so dreadful that the 
wicked fungi around her howled before they 
were touched. 

“Still,” I persisted, “‘what have you to do 
with it? I have been taught that all our dis- 
pensations are inflicted by Providence.” 

**Providence—ugh! If you call diseases 
dispensations, I tell you they are all left to Sa- 
tan and me; that is to say, I have nearly al! 
the work, and he all the credit. Itis true, he 
offered the fruit which suggested to Eve the 
first indiscretion, and to Adam the first mean- 
ness; but it was I who, all unrecognized and 
unsung in history or tradition, it was I who 
invented the real plan of perdition. 

“I devised the Fig-leaf!’’ 

Myself —‘‘Poh, your climax amuses me; as 
if apparel were not a necessary result of 
changes in the weather.”’ 

Ashtaroth.—“I confess that protection would 
have been the idea, but just then I stepped in 
and gave that lucky twist to the human intel- 
lect which has lasted in its results until now. 
Approbativeness was the faculty I selected to 
work upon, and a fanatic devotion to appear- 
ance was the form I made it take. Fashionis 
my watchword, the Grundys my police force 
and whippers-in; appear unto others as others 
appear unto you my first and only command- 
ment. By means of these I have in the course 
of centuries reduced the vigor of the human 
body; through these, to-day I swaddle it, to- 
morrow expose it; through these I turn its 
day into night, its food into poison; through 
these I have mutilated with holes the lips, 
cheeks, ears and noses of my victims; through 
these I have pricked and scored their skins 
from crown to sole; through these I have 
picked out hair by hair the beards of the 
mnen, and blackened the teeth of the women; 
through these I have flattened their heads, and 
clubbed their feet, and deformed their waists, 
and curved their spines, and damaged pretty 
much every internal organ; through these I 
yet hope to extirpate this interloping race. 
Still, it puzzles me—it puzzles me.” And she 
returned with a scowl to her calculations, 

‘*What puzzles you?” I inquired, with live- 
ly interest. 

**T don’t see why’’—but here she began to 
speak indistinctly, for her body was giving 
out, and the lips no longer worked well to- 
gether. She looked up, and waved her arm 
as if beckoning, then satexpectant. Sudden- 
ly a huge thing, shaped like a condor, dropped 
from space, and disengaged its talons from 
the body of a girl, scarcely cold but already 
neatly boned like a turkey and fit for wear- 
ing. 

‘The last case of tight lacing, your majes- 
ty” croaked the beast, as he stood with his 
black wings vailed in obeisance before her. 

Ashtaroth arose, and slipped it over her 
head (you know how, ladies) the other slipped 
to her feet, and she was reembodied. 

“Hah, this is cooling,’’ she said, ‘but too 
much dilapidated; it will not last me ten min- 
utes. Where is her soul?” 

“T fear,’ said the emissary, trembling, 
“that it has escaped me; it was so small, and 
I was in such haste to bring you the body. 
But it could not have been a first class soul, 
your majesty; no crime, nothing but attenua- 
tion.” 

‘*A small soul is better than none,” said 
the queen of evil. “If I can prove self-neg- 
lect, I may be allowed to punish her. Search 
for it.” 

Her minion rose straight through the air, 
like a freed balloon, and vanished. Astaroth 
returned to her calculations. 

Now I am going to tell you something you 
never even thought of. Have you ever no- 
ticed in the woods trees marked all over with 
horizontal lines of holes? Round and round 
the trunk they go, regular as any reading in 
a book; and it is all done by the woodpeck- 
ers. You know, I suppose, that not a sparrow 
falls to the ground unnoticed? Neither cana 
rill run dry, nor a newt’s eggs hatch out safe- 
ly under a mossy stone, nor a liverwort don a 
deeper blue, nor a windflower show an extra 
petal, nor a secret murder set the horrified 
leaves a whispering, but straight the wood- 
peckers etch it into their memoranda, which 
appointed messengers transcribe at certain 
times, and carry up to the recording angel. 1 
know the birds get their living as they go 
along, but you thought that was all. 

You would never think of false witness 
from the woodpeckers? Well, then, although 
I am in all respects as accurate as they, still, 
as I am, after all, a stranger to you, and as 
there is one thing in what I have to tell which 
might appear to some as if I exaggerated, I 
shall not be offended if you go right to that 
forest and read its record yourself. 

To return to my story. ‘What puzzles 
you?” said I; ‘‘and what is this new disease 
you are devising?”’ 

Ashtaroth.—“I am not quite sure; I rather 
hope to exhibit shortly an acute dyspepsia. 
Deteriorated blood also affords a chance for 
ever-new developments. My policy, however, 
for the last few generations, has been to 
wreck the nervous system. You see it is not 
by severe occasional attacks of even neuralgia 
that I hope to drag down Woman; the secret 
of my success is unintermittence. I steep her 
flesh, and bones, and marrow in little jarrings, 
and itchings, and thrillings, and raspings, and 





ticklings; I keep her senses all alive, her sen- 





sibilities all raw, and what she calls her feel- 
ings, loosed from self-control, at the mercy of 
any chance word or look from those about 
her. Thus I confuse the import of her daily 
existence, making large matters seem small 
because small matters seem overwhelming. 
Thus I rob her life of its serenity, of its dig- 
nity, of its capacity for continued achieve- 
ment—and all by not allowing her nervous 
system one moment’s perfect rest. Not one 
moment’s rest! I like the sound of that—on 
the whole, I have a mind to make an epidemic 
of pure insomnia. But before I act, I must 
confer with my doctors.” 

Myself.—“‘Doctors? why bless you (I beg 
your pardon) it is they who help us.” 

Ashtaroth.—*‘Credulous fool! The doctors 
are my allies; they are the wreckers who 
laugh in their sleeves to watch my victims 
steering straight for the rocks. Then they 
come up with their life-boats just in time to 
tow the shattered hulks to shore and claim the 
reward. Do you suppose the doctors don’t 
know that every girl who puts on a corset en- 
dangers her own health or that of her posteri- 
ty? Don’t they know that in every new 
manifesto of fashion from Berlin or Paris 
comes a death warrant fora percentage of the 
female race? And do they ever remonstrate?”’ 

With extreme boldness I retorted, ‘Yes, 
they do!” 

‘Aha! have you too heard of the recent 
disaffections?” she roared in sudden rage. 

Myself.—“*I once knew a physician who 
made it a condition with every female patient 
that she should take off her corset; otherwise 
he declined to treat the case.” 

Ashtaroth.—‘‘If I ever get hold of that man 
I will fill him with fire. But courage, I 
know, I know—my Grundys are true. Give 
me Grundy enough and I will enslave the 
world. By the way, yours is rather a fresh 
looking body;’’ she said with affected care- 
lessness. 

‘Not at all,’? I hastily answered; ‘‘I have 
been feverish from my birth. (Had she then 
some ulterior design in thus condescending to 
parley with a mortal?) ‘But why,” I con- 
tinued, wishing to.change the subject, ‘‘why 
do you try so hard to ruin us when you too 
are a woman?” 

‘Tam not; I strove to be, and failed; and 
then I married Satan. Not such a woman as 
you have ever dreamed; no feeble, uneasy, 
apologetic creature, out of gear with her sur- 
roundings, uncertain on what terms she has a 
right to be in the gentlemen’s world; no, but 
a being erect, and strong, and beautiful, walk- 
ing this planet as native to her domain, capa- 
ble of such largeness of apprehension, and 
such nobleness of emotion, that she could not 
be abashed in confronting the brother at her 
side, nor the Creator from whom she is in her 
degree an emanation.” 

As Ashtaroth spoke, the baleful lights went 
down in her eyes, and for a moment some- 
thing starry appeared there. 

‘Poor devil!’’ I sighed. I am naturally so 
tender that I must pity any one who has fallen 
from an ideal. But at this she glared most 
frightfully and replied: 

“T hate you one andall; yea, I enslave and 
despise you!”’ 

‘‘But we have our aspirations too,’’ I re- 
marked with just indignation. ‘Moreover, 
we mean to be something yet, in spite of— 


‘Aspirations! Ha, ha! and what will you 
effect with your aspirations while I hold your 
nerves? You to talk of equality with any- 
body—you, with your narrow lungs, and flabby 
muscles, and habitual squeaking apprehen- 
sions; afraid of a worm, afraid of a banging 
door, afraid of a smile—you think to compete 
with even so awkward an animal as man! 
How can you hope for equal achievement 
without equal force? How equal force with- 
out equal physicalhealth? How equal health 
without equal chance for exercise? What 
chance for lungs or limbs in corsets and trains? 
Give me the dressing and housing of men for 
the next ten centuries, and I will have them 
as sickly as I have you.” 

Myself. —*But there are other forces, I hope, 
beside brawn; why cannot we rise in our in- 
tellectual and spiritual might?” 

Ashtaroth.—‘‘ And how, I ask again, while I 
am sucking out your vitality through a mil- 
lion nerve-tips? You area set of poor limber 
tallow candles, all burning at the wrong end; 
or rather sputtering all over, except the end 
which might concentrate in light. And when 
now and then a woman does succeed in kin- 
dling her brain, while her thought-fuel is wast- 
ing through every pore of her body, why, she 
only burns out the faster, and cemes the soon- 
er tome. Hah—TI suffer—I burn—and you 
look so cool!” 

“But how,” Iinterrupted quickly, ‘‘do you 
account for this? Our grandmothers dressed 
and lived in some respects more absurdly than 
we, and yet had better health.”’ 

Ashtaroth.—“‘Of course; the movements of 
nature require long periods. ‘The mills of— 
of—ahem—Principle—of—accidental—molec- 
ular—combination grind slowly, &c.’ I began 
in Paradise with woman in perfect health, 
and as lam compelled to operate in accord- 
ance with the laws of this preposterous planet, 
it may take twenty more generations to ex- 
haust her vitality; meanwhile you must own 

that each generation is frailer than the last.” 

“The average of &fe is longer,” I persisted. 





‘*Because the risks from war and pestilence 
diminish; none the less the general average 
of health is lowered, and this especially in 
those quarters from which I have most to 
dread. The more prosperous any community 
of human beings, the longer the lists of killed 
and wounded brought me by my leaders of 
society. It is true that in Eastern countries, 
custom takes another destructive form, viz: 
that of female immurement from the outside 
world; in the harems, for instance, droves of 
sacred geese are set apart, like their sisters in 
Paris, for masculine delectation; in the one 
case in the form of paté de foie gras, in the oth. 
er of what they call love; both resulting in 
disease to the victims.” 

Myself.—“‘But those Eastern women dress 
well.” 

Ashtaroth.—They do; from their costume I 
have little to hope; their clothing, short and 
loose, is almost as healthful as man’s. Ip 
England, France and Germany my empire is 
ever extending; but in America I find my 
sweetest hope. Here I have the tightest lac. 
ing, the most reckless hanging of clothing on 
the vital organs, the most sudden changes of 
style.” 

Myself.—‘‘But what do you gain by that?” 

Ashtaroth.—‘‘If a woman wears her hair one 
week round her neck like a tippet, and the 
next combs it up on her crown, I gain neural- 
gias; if she one day buttons her dress to her 
chin, and the next exposes her soft coddled 
neck to the raw winter winds, I gain diphthe- 
rias and lung diseases; if she goes sparely 
clad to-day, and to-morrow heaps a heating 
mass of cloth upon her back, I count on spi- 
nal affection. Ah, do you feel at all warm 
yourself? Ithink the thermometer must be 
213 Fahrenheit.’’ I followed her upward 
glance with increasing anxiety, but as yet no 
relief appeared. Fortunately I thought of 
another diversion. 

“But if you succeed so well as you say, 
what can it be that puzzles you?” 

Her scowl re-appeared as she returned to 
her figures, and soon her hands and arms were 
black with calculations. 

“Still this unknown quantity,” she mutter- 
ed; “or is it some principle which I am un- 
able to master? See, here are my reports for 
to-day, of the decimation of life by improper 
clothing alone. In Asia, a few; in Europe, 
thousands; in America—ah, this is gratify- 
ing indeed. Now according to my theory, 
this should more than balance the increase in 
population, and yet, and yet— 

‘‘Why see,’ she resumed more hopefully; 
‘tin one place, at least, I have so diminished 
the physical vigor of the people as to interfere 
with their productiveness; I hear on all sides 
that the native New Englander is dying out; 
and with him goes all the vantage ground he 
has gained, and all that mental and spiritual 
wealth he has accummulated in his transit 
through the last eight generations of culture.” 

‘*Yes,’? I retorted, ‘but as the Yankee 
children disappear, the German and Irish 
children spring up like meadow grass to take 
their places.” 

“I know it,” she groaned. ‘I am only re- 
tarding civilization—why, oh why do I not 
succeed in destroying it?” 

About this time I observed that her second 
body, which had for some time fitted her bad- 
ly, was really going to pieces; in fact, it was 
only the rind of a body, for its juices had 
been all drained out from within. Again we 
both gazed eagerly up to the sky, from which 
no condor descended, All at once she broke 
out with a hideous cry. 

“Ah! Oh! I suffocate! I must have a 
body! I must have yours!” 

It had come at last! I screamed and turn- 
ed to flee. Horror of horrors; I was enclosed 
by a wall of those malignant fungi, and ey- 
ery threatening face kept watch upon me. 
With that wonderful presence of mind for 
which I am justly distinguished, I remember- 
ed that I had about me a pocket Bible. I 
seized it. I flung it straight at the breast of 
the Queen of Hades. Her body dropped piece- 
meal, She, greatening up and up, a bare red 
column of fire, stood one moment, then plung- 
ed into the earth. 








DOMESTIC SERVICE FOR LADIES. 


The Unitarian Review calls attention to an in- 
teresting controversy that has been going on 
in ‘The Echo,” an English paper under the 
management of Miss Frances P. Cobbe, on 
the subject of household occupation for young 
ladies of refinement and education. In the 
early days of our history, we needed no theo- 
ries or extravagant experiments to prove the 
healthfulness and dignity of household work 
for women, for our means were limited, ‘‘ser- 
vants” were rare, and not only the daughters 
of educated families did the light house-work, 
at home, but young girls came in to assist, 
and felt nowise degraded by it. The increase 
of riches and luxuries, we fear, has made us 
now much like our English country-women, 
who, though they will row a boat, and walk 
like Trojans, will no more touch a broom than 
our fashionable young man will condescend to 
take care of his horse, or hold it, if he can afford 
to havea flunky to sit behind ready with his 
arms folded. The most noticeable letter in 
“The Echo” on this movement is signed ‘‘A 
Peer’s Daughter,’’ probably Lady Barker. 
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She says, “‘I have never known a lady of cul- 
ture to whom even the ordering of the dinner 
in her own household was not an unpleasant 
task.” The writer in ‘‘ Women and Work,"’ 
who comments upon this letter, thinks the 


‘‘Peer’s Daughter’s’’ acquantance must be 
rather a limited one. She goes on, however, 
to say, herself, that it is difficult to see how 
domestic service in the highly civilized socie- 
ties of Europe can ever be made a sphere for 
refined and cultivated women. She mentions 
Mrs. Crawshay, a lady of wealth and position, 
who is well known now in England, as actually 
trying the experiment. She asks some ques- 
tions which we should consider rather invid- 
ious in this country, as to whether the young 
women Mrs. Crawshay employs in her house- 
hold are actually gentlewomen, and hints that 
they probably belong to the tradesmen class, 
“to whom domestic service is fitting.” The 
experiment of a rich and benevolent lady, she 
thinks, cannot found a new order of things in 
the social sphere. ‘‘It is easy,’’ she says, “to 
talk about the duties of a servant, but classes 
and sexes must sink orswim together. What 
should we think of physicians’ and clergymen’s 
sons being valets orfootmen?”” We should be 
glad, we say, if some of them were as good as 
an honest valet. A vale: is generaily con- 
temptible or worthy according to the man he 
serves. But thatis not the only kind of domes- 
tic service to be obtained. e have known 
many a college-bred youth who was not 
ashamed to drive a gentleman’s horse for him, 
keep his barn, and take care of his garden, in 
order to make out his university tuition, and 
who respected himself, and was respected by 
the family. The writer cordially wishes this 
domestic service might be possible for women; 
for there are, she says, ‘‘nine hundred thou- 
sand more women than men in Great Britain, 
to whom marriage is impossible.’’ Let us now 
see what Mrs. Crawshay herself says. She 
has published a little pamphlet called ‘‘Domes- 
tic Service for Gentlewomen.”’ The posi- 
tions,she says, taken by ladies in her household 
are those of cook, iady’s-maid, kitchen-maid, 
dairy-maid, and upper house-maid. They 
wait upon themselves, she says, far more than 
ordinary upper servants do. Besides these 
five ‘‘lady-helps,”’ as she calls them, she keeps 
six ordinary servants. When there happens to 
be extra work, it is her habit to put down on pa- 
per early in the morning what is to be done, 
leaving it to the young ladies how they will 
arrange it. Perhaps half a dozen visitors may 
be coming unexpectedly. ‘The ladies will go and 
make beds, and sweep, and put spare-rooms in 
order, while a strong house-maid will follow to 
scour oil-cloths and such like places, on her 
knees. She says it isa pleasure to thank them 
fordoing this extra work, without any ques- 
tions or fault-finding on their part. She took 
hold of the broom herself to show a young lady 
how to brush an oil-cloth, but her pupil soon 
learned to do it better than herself. She seems 
to have been desirous to simplify work also, in 
spite of her retinue of servants, and particular- 
ly to prevent them from making work and or- 
dering their inferiors, as all common and igno- 
rant servants do. The young ladies were re- 
quired to black theirown shoes. The footman 
would have rebelled if he had been expected 
to do it for five more persons. They procured, 
fortunately, those little bottles of polish with 
cork and sponge which enabled every lady to 
brighten her own shoes without soiling her fin- 
gers. We may smile at these little discov- 
eries, but we must remember that we are deal- 
ing with a country and community which has 
been perfectly over-ridden by servants. We 
may question the wisdom of this lady keeping 
so many, and making a hotel of her house, but 
thatis not our business now. Considering that 
she does wish to live in this style, we desire to 
appreciate her well-meant efforts for the good 
of her sex. She says, very sensibly, ‘‘that 
there is no particular virtue in a lady blacking 
shoes, but as a protest against work in itself 
being a degradation, such occupations occa- 
sionally have their use. She speaks of one in- 
stance, as illustrating in these young ladies that 
absence of pride, so observable in ordinary ser- 
vante of large households, who are continually 
asserting that such things ‘‘are not their work,” 
and wanting in true sympathy for their mis- 
tress in her emergencies. Some heavy work 
was required; the family had been away, and 
the common domestics failed to appear at the 
right time. ‘The ladies armed themselves 
with buckets and flannels, and, locking the hall 
door, proceeded to try their powers of scrub- 
bing.’’ A little house-maid was distressed at 
seeing them, saying she would sit up late to do 
it herself, which whole scene the mistress 
thought was honorable to the house-maid, and 
proved the devotion of the young ladies. 

Mrs. Crawshay goes on to say that there is 
a “scarcity of servants in England, and a su- 
perabundance of starving ladies.”” What can 
be more natural than tg make one evil cure 
another? This new movement, she thinks, 
would be very objectionable if the ladies em- 
ployed were thereby to lose their ‘‘refinement, 
accomplishments, or knowledge of current 
literature.’’ This, she thinks, would be the 
fault of the padrona. It is for her to see that 
they lose none of their attractions. She as- 
serts, that, owing to their superior intelligence, 
they get through work much faster than or- 
dinary servants, and their refinement prevents 
them from making so much dirt, while the 
wear and tear of furniture is much less. La- 
dies’ maids, she says, disarrange their mis- 
tress’ clothes partly from carelessness, and 
partly to make her dependent upon them. 
The young lady who waits upon herself is 
careful to put everything where she may find 
it, making her independent of assistance. She 
speaks of one way of keeping up the good so- 
cial position of these ladies, by sending them 
to concerts, or any public amusements, and 
putting them in the best seats. 

We have here, in short, the experience of a 
noble and generous woman, earnestly desiring 
to serve her sex. Her theory may be too 
good to be carried into practice generally, but 
the women of England should be none the less 
grateful to her, for her grand aspirations and 
her actual achievements. If this movement 
could be so far successful in a large foreign 
establishment, how much more so might it be 
in quiet New England families with us who 
are worn out by the short-comings of ignorant 
domestics. In fact, it has already been tried 
with success in many a charming household 
we could name, not to speak of those valua- 
ble letters on domestic service and experience 
given to the public some time ago by Miss 
Louisa Alcott, and the noble pictures of true 
home life on the pages of Mrs. Whitney and 
Mrs. Diaz, which bear the stamp of having 
grown out of reality. M. P. I. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE NEEDED IN COLORADO. 


The Denver Chronicle (Colorade) of April 
25th, says that: 

‘‘Alderman Case, on behalf of the Judiciary 
Committee, has submitted an ordinance to reg- 
ulate the social evil in this city. which will 
come before the council for aduption. 

“Section 1 of said ordinance authorizes the 
mayor, on application, approved by the city 
physician and the committee on police, to issue 
permits to keep houses of prostitution on pay- 
ment of 50 dols. per quarter, and to sell liquor 
therein as if provided with liquor license. The 
applicant is obliged to furnish, with good sure- 
ties, a bond, in the penal sum of 300 dols., for 
keeping a quiet and orderly house, and not 
permit any gaming of any name or nature 
therein, and for the faithful observance of all 
city ordinances. 

“Section 2 provides that the inmates of 
these houses shall, in no manner, ‘hang out’ 
any signs to indicate their character, and shall 
be accessible, at all times, day and night, to 
the police. 

“Section 3 compels all ‘private prostitutes’ 
to take out license as above. 

‘Section 4 provides that no virtuous girl 
under the age of eighteen, nor male under the 
age of twenty-one, shall be permitted to enter 
these houses without the written consent of 
their parents. 

“Section 5 forbids the ‘nymphs’ from, in 
any manner or form, plying their vocation 
upon the streets, or at the door or windows of 
the house, nor shall they make any open, 
meretricious display of themselves upon the 
streets or in any public place. 

“Section 6 makes it a misdemeanor, pun- 
ishable by a fine of not less then 10 dols. nor 
more than 50 dols., to violate any of the pro- 
visions of this ordinance, and authorizes the 
mayor to revoke the permit. 

“Section 7 repeals all former ordinances in 
conflict with the provisions of this ordinance. 

“Section 8 provides that the ordinance 
shall take effect June 1, 1875. 

“In submitting the report, the committee 
say that since the public mind has been di- 
rected to the necessity of dealing with this so- 
cial evil question, they felt called upon to 
frame some provisions to regulate the same 
and keep the same under proper restrictions.” 


The above needs no comment. It is scarce- 
ly possible, however, to believe that the pro- 
vision that the parents of virtuous girls or 
males under the age of twenty-one’’ should 
give their written consent to their debauchery, 
was not framed in grim irony. Surely the 
women of Colorado should demand a right to 
vote in order to guard against such legislation 
as this. 





THE THEORIES AND THE CHARACTERS 
OF DARWIN AND AGASSIZ. 


The following paper was read at the recent 
Commencement exercise at Vassar College, by 
Miss Kate Robert, of Boston, of the graduat- 
ing class: 

The current prejudice against Darwin is de- 
rived from the menagerie; the current objec- 
tion to the Darwinian theory is the personal 
insult felt in its suggestions; the current 
homage rendered itis the saucy homage of 
parody. 

Let us for one moment lose sight of the ape 
as ourimmediate ancestor. Then, stating the 
doctrine of evolution as broadly as concise- 
ness allows, we may explain that physical 
laws work towards an harmonious and definite 
end. To this, Agassiz, the advocate of spe- 
cial creation, ever retorted, ‘‘There can be no 
intelligent action in mere physical laws.” 
“The Creator whom I recognize,” says Agas- 
siz, ‘‘is the cause of events.”’ ‘*To the God 
whom I adore,’”’ says Darwin, ‘‘I grant the 
more honor in conceiving the cause of causes.”’ 
‘Character’? Emerson has defined as Nature 
in her highest form. When character passes 
into thought, it becomes intellect. What dif- 
ferences of character produced the intellects 
of Agassiz and Darwin, those eminent men 
whose researches have aroused the scientific 
world, whose conflict endangers the basis of 
old faiths? Character is formed by two 
forces—hereditary laws, which work from 
within, and circumstance, moulding from 
without. Agassiz was the lineal descendant 
of six generations of clergymen. The stanch 
Huguenot faith was born inhim. Respect for 
old customs, and undoubting faith in tradi- 
tion, gave him distorted views of the teach- 
ings of science. Darwin came into the world 
with no such inherited religious ideas. His 
grandfather, Dr. Erasmus Darwin, was a 
hard-headed old sinner, who quarreled with 
the whole village—who was dreaded by the 
weak and hated by the strong for his impiety 
and his republicanism; a man who did good 
to his fellow-creatures, however, for he arous- 
ed the village from the long-continued and 
destructive bane of drunkenness. 

The laws of heredity are sure and subtle. A 
hundred years ago Dr. Erasmus Darwin held 
the embryo of a startling theory. To-day his 
grandson presents us with the same theory, 
so complete as to be in itself a book of Gene- 
sis. What a wonderful similarity must have 
existed between the two minds whose ques- 
tionings worked toward this same before un- 
thought-of issue! 

Agassiz was reared in the loveliest canton 
of Switzerland, within sight of two of her 
most beautiful lakes. While yet a boy the 
harmony of nature flooded his soul—a desire 
to know her in all her varied forms possessed 
his mind. The creatures of the heavens 
above, the earth beneath, and the waters un- 
der the earth, heearly studied. Agassizknew 
more about fishes than any other man has 
known. At the age of nineteen he passed 
that wonderful examination where, given the 
bone of an extinct fish, he traced the entire 
creature. Then began his study of compara- 
tive anatomy, his researches and publications, 
continued to the end of his life. At middle 
age he came to America. The Old World 
had given him an education, the New World 
gave him the opportunity of using it. A re- 
publican by birth, our land became his home, 
and he in turn wasa blessingto America. By 
his lectures, at which he held vast audiences 
entranced by ‘‘the fairy tales of science and the 
long results of time,’’ he wonderfully aroused 
the interest of the people. 

Darwin was brought up in London, and re- 
ceived the ordinary university education of 
the English youth. There was nothing mar- 
velons abort him in childhood except the fact 





that from infancy he looked at everything 
from a philosophic point of view. At the age 
when Agassiz was observing the minute de- 
tails of some particular portion of some par- 
ticular fish, Darwin was broadening his exper- 
ience by a six-years’ tourof the world. Since 
then he has devoted himself indefatigably to 
his theory. 

Such were some of the causes for the pro- 
duction of individual characteristics in these 
two men—what were some of the results? 
The utter honesty of Darwin deserves the 
first mention. He is as truthful with his read- 
ers as with himself. He makes no assertion 
which he can not verify; with him fancy is 
never fact. If « link be missing, as one gen- 
erally is, he neither apologizes for the omis- 
sion, nor glosses it over, but acknowledges it 
as one of those obstacles that oppose every 
theory. He treats all things without a trace 
of ill-temper. Neither his self-command nor 
his persevering patience has been disturbed 
by ridicule—the most trying kind of opposi- 
tion. Agassiz’s enthusiastic and ardent tem- 
perament admitted of no such control. He 
could not keep still when Darwin’s views 
were mentioned. As well imagine St. George 
— while the dragon is raging before him. 

t is but fair to state, however, that his oppo- 
sition to Darwin was based solely on scientific 
grounds. To Darwin as a man he gave the 
tribute of admiration. 

Darwin isa type of progression; Agassiz 
of conservatism. To be progressive one must 
be an independent thinker. Progression is 
the spirit of the age we live in, and is typified 
by the leaders in the various departments of 
thought. George Eliot’s works would seem, 
at a casual glance, to have but little in com- 
mon with Darwin's, but the idea of evolution 
is the central idea of each. 

Agassiz, having been trained in the way he 
thought he should go, obeyed the scriptures, 
and when he was old did not depart from it. 
Darwin worships a God of truth. If precept 
or training point otherwise than does his ob- 
servation, they may go to the wall. 

Agassiz’s early education taught him to 
consider a fact bearing ona theological propo- 
sition paramount to a fact of observation. 
His preferences were biblical in the extreme. 
As he himself said, he preferred to be a fallen 
angel rather than an improved monkey. 
While uttering that witty antithesis, could he 
have remembered who Satan was? 

These two men, coming in this age, were ex- 
act complements—the one repressing a ten- 
dency toward a reckless religion based on un- 
founded theories; the other, encouraging orig- 
inal thought rather than bigoted faith. Each 
has a glorious record. It cannot be too soon 
understood that science is a unit, and that 
whether we investigate philosophy, history, 
theology or physics, we are dealing with the 
same problem culminating in the knowledge 
of ourselves. Whether descended from ape or 
angel, the researches necessary to the proof 
must give us a broader and deeper knowledge 
of the basis on which we stand, of our rela- 
tions to the present and the hereafter, for sci- 
ence is the recovery of the ideas that were in 
the mind of the Creator. 


HUMOROUS. 


A life on the ocean waves—Captain Boy- 
ton’s. 

Thieving in the Outskirts—Picking ladies’ 
pockets. 


So nice!—District visitor (b/andly). ‘‘Well, 
dame, and how do you find things now?” 

Crusty old cottager. ‘‘How do I find things? 
Why, by looking arter ’em, to be sure—drat 
you!” 

A middle aged gentleman paid his addresses 
to a very young lady, but when he asked 
her in marriage, was refused. Having ac- 
quainted a neighboring clergyman of his dis- 
appointment, he received the following lacon- 
ic answer: ‘‘You ask andreceive not, because 
you ask a miss.”’ 


An Indian came to a certain agent in the 
northern part of Iowa to procure some whis- 
ky for a younger warrior who had been bit- 
ten by arattlesnake. ‘Four quarts?’’ repeat- 
ed the agent, with surprise. ‘‘As much as 
that??? ‘Yes,’’ replied the Indian, ‘four 
quarts—snake very big.”’ 

The girls in a seminary out in Oregon want- 
ed to break an old professor of their institu- 
tion of a bad habit. It was not exactly wick- 
ed, probably, for the good old man doubtless 
meant no harm by it. It was a way he had 
of being fatherly. When a young lady went 
to him with a question, he put up his hand in 
the attitude of blessing her dear soul, and then 
laid it lovingly on her head and talked to her 
like a father. It may be mentioned as a mer- 
it that he treated themallalike. Ifhe showed 
any partiality for any one it was expressed in 
the weight of his hand, and the lingering of 
his fingers among her locks. Butit alllooked 
the same. Some of the girls became annoyed 
at the habit. They would probably not have 
taken such a universal dislike to it, if the pro- 
fessor had been a younger man. As it was, 
they entered in a conspiracy to reform him. 
They made a sort of pin-cushion, and in its 
peculiar mechanism plenty of pins were in- 
serted point upwards. The infernal machine 
being perfected, a young lady was selected to 
try iton. The pin-cushion was placed on top 
of her head, pod ostensibly covered with curls 
and tresses, so as not to dull the point of the 
joke. Then a question was concocted for the 
occasion. She went up to the professor and 
demurely inquired whether Washington cross- 
ed the Delaware on the ice or on horseback, 
and when he evacuated Trenton? The pro- 
fessor raised his hand and soothingly said, 
‘‘Why, my dear child——.” He never finish- 
ed the sentence. His hand had been heavy on 
the head. He was anxious to make a point 
and did it. He seemed to take the hint so far 
as that particular girl went. The infernal ma- 
chine was movable, and fitted every head that 
was puzzled over a question. Two or three 
experiments of this kind and the professor’s 
bad habit was completely cured. There may 
have been nothing wrong in it, but it was just 
as well to stop it right there. 








UNION LITERARY BUREAU. 


Literary Department.—aAll kinds of MSS. 
matter re , corrected or written to order. 

Book Department.—Books, Music, etc., care- 
fully selected and purchased to order at regular rates. 

Inquiry Depaucmont.—Asswers questions, 
and when generally understood will prove useful to 
thousands, eapectals those far from cities. - 

For particulars address, UNION LITERARY BU- 
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JPONDS| 


“ Hear: for I will speak of excellent things.” 


CURES 
Piles—Blind or Bleed- 
ing. Inflammations and 
Uleerations. Hemorrhage 


POND’S| “tunes, towers, ianeys,” 


EXT RACT Womb, &c. Congestions. 





Enlargements, 


INVALUABLE FOR 
Dysentery & Rheumatism, 
Inflammation of Eyes & Eye- 
The Peoples’ | 4s. Inflammation of the Ova- 
Remedy, for| Ties. Vaginal Leucorrhea. 
Internal and Varicose Veins. Sore 
External Use. Nipples. 








POND’S EXTRACT is forsale by all First-class 
Druggists, and recommended 4 all Druggists, 
Phys — and everybody who has ever 

Pamphlet containing History and Uses mailed free 
on application, if not found at your Druggist’s. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
New York and London, 





Swarthmore College, 
Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to both 
sexes, who here pursue the same courses of study, 
and receive the same degrees. 

For catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, terms, etc., address: 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, DELAWARE Co., PA. 
27—10t 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


So much Celebrated for his Remarkabie Cures, 


No. 897 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


A SKILLFUL PuysiciaANn.—We shall perhaps con- 
vey no fresh information to the reader when we 
state that Dr. E. D. SPEAR, No. 713 Washington St., 
is one of the most skillful physicians in our city. 
He has been in active practice for many years, and 
this includes every variety of disease. He has been 
particularly successful when other physicians have 
seemed to fail. All who desire to procure the ser- 
Vices of a physician who can be relied upon should 
call upon Dr. SPEAR.—Congregationalist. 


The testimony of many persons who seemed fit 
tenants for the grave, and who now happily enjoy the 
best of health, is proof sufficient of the great efficacy 
of the medicines and treatment of Dr. E. D. Spear, 
so much celebrated for his remarkable cures. Suc- 
cess has attended the efforts of Dr. Spear in a won- 
derful degree; and astonishing cures are related, the 
proofs of which are now living, and will be only too 
happy to testify in behalf of the doctor's skillful 
treatment. “Consumption’s ghastly form’ has 
brought terror to many a stout heart, and defied the 
skill of many an excellent physician. That Dr. 
Spear has restored to perfect health many suffering 
from this obstinate disease is an undoubted fact, and 
the sceptical should be convinced by investigation.— 
Watchman and Reflector. 





Dr. E. D. SPEAR, whose success in the cure of 
diseases, and especially in the treatment of con- 
sumption, has made his name famous, may be con- 
sulted free of charge at his office, 713 Washington St. 
The testimonials of the numerous cures wrought by 
the doctor are strong and convincing, and they cer- 
tainly narrate remarkably cures.—Mass. Ploughman, 


In addition to the specialties to which Dr. SPEAR 
of 713 Washington Street, devotes himself, our read- 
ers will find him a very skillful physician in any of 
the diseases to which flesh is heir. His practice is 
large and successsful.—Saturday Evening Gazette. 





Dr. Spear will also refer to James T. Croft, 97 
Beverly Street, cured of consumption. 

John Ward, 787 Sixth Street, cured of consump- 
tion. 

Charles O. Doe, 689 Seventh Street, cured of bleed- 
ing from the lungs. 

Mrs. Erving, 35 Appleton Street. 

Mr. William B. Trask, Pond Street, Ward 16. 

Mr. Russell Carruth, 18 East Canton Street, and 
mauy others who have been cured of various di 





| States at a tremendous reduction from —_ 


|NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


| “The Leading American Newspaper.” 

} 2.8 . 

The Best Advertising Medium. 
| Daily $10 a year. Semi-Weekly $3. Weekly $2. 
| POSTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER. Specines 
| Copies and advertising rates free. Weekly, in clubs 
| of thirty or more, only $1, postage paid. Address 


| THE TRIBUNE, N. Y. 2—ly 


DVERTISING: Cheap: Gceod: Systemat- 
ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 45 Ceuts to Geo. P. Rowell & 


| Co.,41 Park Row, New York, fortheir PAMPHLET- 
| BOOK (ninety-serenth edition), containing lists of- 
| over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost. 


Advertisements taken for leading papers, in many 


| rates. Get the book. y 


“MADAME SECOR, M.D. 


| Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
| ren Avenue, relative to all Diseases of Women. Can- 
| cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hours from 10 
| A. M, until 4 Pp. M. 
| Thousand of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The poor treated 
atuitously on Saturday from 10 until 2. No false 
nducements held out to the suffering. One examin- 
ation decides the cure. 17—ly 








SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Boston. 


| Office--17 Hanson Street, 
4 few doors from Tremont Street. 


Treatment and Cure of al) Diseases. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 2—ly 


UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS 


F OF THE 
al , ; 
“A Family Favorite 


A 
1 SEWING 
MACHINE ! 











Probably no Sewing Machine ever was, or ever 
will be put upon the market, that in so short a time 
will gain such immense peomenny and success as 
has this machine, and all because it is so SIMPLE, 
EASY TO RUN, and will do ALL KINDS of sewing. 

No person should buy a machine without first ex- 
amining lt. Our 


New G. F. No. 2, 


runs without noise, :nd is adapted to both Family 
and Manufacturing purposes. 
Special inducements to agents. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Formerly 349, now 533 Washington Street 
14—34t JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager, Boston 


Music Books for the People. 


Father Kemp's Old Folk’s Concert Tunes, (40 cts.) 
CONTINENTAL HARMONY. $1.50. 

Ye Old Folke’s Note Bookes are printed at our 
Shoppe, from whence we send them, Poste-Payde, 
on ye receipt of ye retaile price. Olde and Younge 
love ye Ancient tunes. 


POPULAR CANTATAS. 


And more popular every season, are ESTHER, THB 
BEAUTIFUL QUEEN, [50 cts], DANIEL, [50 cts], BEL- 
SHAZZAR'S FEAST, (50 cts], FLOWER QUEEN, [75 
cts], Pronic, ($1 00), HAYMAKeERS, [$1.(0], CULPRIT 
Fay, [$1.00], MusicAL EnruusiAst, [50 ~*~ WIN- 
TER EVENING ENTERTAINMENT, [$1.00]. May be 
given with or without costumes. 


FINE COLLECTIONS OF EASY MUSIC, 

Winner’s Band of Four. $1.00. 
Musical Garland, Violin, Piano ace’m’t. $2.50 
Musical Flowers. Flute, “ “ $2.50 
Violin Amusements, $1.50. 
Flate Bouquets. $1.50. 

Sold by all the principal music dealers. Sent 
post-free, for retail price. 
Oliver Ditson & Oo, Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo.,, 

Boston, Jil BROADWAY, N. Y. 











" ; 
WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO. 

The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 

assed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ng Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago, 25—tf 








which had baffled the skill of other physicians. 
Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on ALL 
Diseases free of charge. 14—13teow 





ALL SEEKING 





Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country with CrRcuLATION, RATES, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mon- 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE Sent, post 
free, for 25 cents in paper, 50 cents in cloth. Ad- 
dress, T.C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
106 WASHINGTON St., BosToNn. 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 
A Family and Day School for both sexes. Address. 

Nath’! T. Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
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THs IMPROVED HOME 

Address Johneon, Clark & Co., Boston, Mass New a ork 
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Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 129 8 d Av corn 
Sth Street, 


NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinioe at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmare ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treate about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sece 
retary of the Faculty, 

Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128 Second Avenue. New Vork City 
ly Jan. 


EALTH LIFT 


THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minutes once a Day. 











Doubles the Strength in Three Months. 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
REFRESHES AND !NVICORATES.. 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM,! 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES, 
INCREASES THE CENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians. 
Cail and investigat:; or send fcr full particulars, 
, HEALTH-LIFT CO., 46 E 24th St., New "ork. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CONNECTICUT. 


Good news from Connecticut. A Joint | 
Special Committee of both branches of the 
Legislature have had under consideration | 
a Memorial of the American, New England, 
and Connecticut Societies, asking for a change 
in the election laws which shall empower 
women to vote in Presidential elections, 
who are citizens of the United States and of 
the State of Connecticut and whd possess all 
the qualifications of age, residence, etc., re- 
quired of male voters in State elections. Af- 
ter two hearings before this Committee, the 
first of which was addressed by Lucy Stone, 
H. B. Blackwell, Rev. Olympia Brown, and 
Mrs. Devereaux Blake, the last by Col. 
"Edward M. Lee, Miss F. Ellen Burr, and 
Misses Julia and Abby Smith, the Committee 
made a unanimous report in favor of a law 
giving women suffrage in Presidential elec- 
tions. They voted down all other Woman 
Suffrage petitions except the one asking for 
Presidential Suffrage, which of course makes 
their recommendation of that measure the 
more emphatic. 

We take from the Hartford Daily Times 
{ Democratic) the following report of the sec- 
ond hearing: 


Generat E. M. Lee, for two years Secretary 
of State of Wyoming Territory, spoke before 
the Legislative Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage, yesterday afternoon, in Central Hall. 
After giving his reasons why women should 
vote, starting with a statement of the truth 
that liberty without the ballot is only an empty 
name, that the liberty, property, and even lives 
of those who cannot vote are at the mercy 
of those who can, Gen. Lee spoke of the prac- 
tiac] working of Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
He regarded it as exceedingly important, be- 
cause that was the only place on earth where it 
had been fully and fairly tried. A bill had been 
passed in Utah granting the suffrage to wo- 
men, but the condition of polygamy in which 
women live there kept them from fully availing 
themselves of its benefitss In 1869 Gen. Lee 
was sent to Wyoming to help organize a terri- 
torial government, and was acting Governor 
for a considerable period. Being in favor of 
Woman Suffrage, he thought it a good oppor- 
tunity to put itinto practical effect there, and 
succeeded in so doing. A democratic Legis- 
lature passed the measure. Since 1869 women 
have voted at all elections, have sat on juries 
and held various offices with signal ability and 
success. Gen. Lee appointed the first lady 
justice of the peace who has ever held that 
office in the history of the world. In that 
western country, the jurisdiction of a magis- 
trate is much wider than in older States. This 
lady held open docket for court every day, 
and successfully carried out the duties of her 
office. If she erred at all, said the speaker, it 
was on the side of justice. Life and liberty 
were vastly safer during her term of office than 
before. But it was as jurors he thought wo- 
men had accomplished the most. Before their 


| did petition the Legislature, and the Legisla- 
; ture gave them leave to withdraw. 


This 
touch of sarcasm brought down the house 
again. She spoke of the large amount they 
had paid in taxes to the town of Glastonbury 
—larger than any other person in the town— 
and yet, when she and her sister went to the 
town house to address the people assembled 
there, they refused them a hearing, but the 
people on the outside said they should be 
heard, and assisted them into a cart. ‘‘Yes,” 
said the speaker, ‘‘we find we have some 
rights; we can speak from acart; and we are 
allowed to withdraw our petition from the 
Legislature.” The committee asked them a 
good many questions. 

Miss Anny Smitu also spoke, before the 
hearing was over, and some of the committee 
proposed that they go down to the Smith farm, 
and view the moveable property of the sisters; 
and also the land illegally seized by the col- 
lector. It was acknowledged by many who 
listened to Miss Smith’s statement that the 
seizure was illegal, and the decision of the 
court last February, unjust, as all Glastonbury 
| including the collector knew they had plenty 
| of movable property. In fact, when the col- 
lector called, they pointed out their cows to 
him, and told him he could take their furniture 
if he wished. 

The Hartford Courant [Republican] of July 
16, makes the following comment: 

The Woman Suffragists of Connecticut 
have for once gained a victory. The Legis- 
lative committee, which their petitions crea- 
ted, has reported favorably to giving women of 
lawfu! age the right to vote in the next Presi- 
dential election. There are no constitutional 
difficulties in the way, and the question can 
be brought to a direct issue before the General 
Assembly. 

The Joint Select Committee on Woman 
Suffrage, after giving two public Hearings, 
unanimously made the following report. 
GreNERAL ASSEMBLY, May Session, A.D. 1875, 


The Joint Select Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage to whom were referred petitions from 
the five following Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tiohs, viz: the Connecticut; the American; 
the New England; the National; and the New 
York City Woman Suffrage Associations, 
would respectfully submit the following re- 


ort: 

The undersigned would recommend no ac- 
tion at the present session of the General As- 
sembly, with regard to the privilege of voting 
by women, except so far as concerns the presi- 
dential election. On examining the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, they find the fol- 
lowing provision in Article 2, Section 1. 

‘Each state shall appoint, in such manner 
as the Legislature thereof, may direct, a num- 
ber of electors equal to the whole number of 
senators and representatives to which the state 
may be entitled in the congress.” 

The undersigned find no other special au- 
thority for the appointment of presidential 
electors, either in the Constitution of the 
United States or of the State of Connecticut. 
Indeed, the constitution of this state is silent 
upon the subject of the appointment of presi- 
dential electors, for the reason that the Con- 
stitution of the United States declares that 
they shall be appointed in such manner as the 





advent it was impossible to convict a man, 
because it was difficult to find a man who 
had not committed the same or a worse crime 
than that of the man on trial. As soon as wo- 
men served as jurors this was entirely 
changed. They were not disposed to believe 
that human life should hang by such a tenure 
as that. The first jury composed of ladies 
and gentlemen was in the case of a man who 
had killed another. The notion prevailed out 
there to a considerable extent, that a man 
cannot attain the full stature of manhood with- 


in securing the object of his ambition. He 
killed a man, A jury composed of men would 
have let him go free. No jury of men could 
have been impaneled in that territory who 
would have convicted the murderer. But the 
jury consisted of six ladies and six gentlemen. 
The women were disposed to enquire into the 
circumstances, and became satisfied that the 
accused was the aggressor. The six women 
voted that he should be hung, and the six men 
voted that he should be acquitted; and they 
were at last obliged to make a compromise, so 
the ambitious youth had his life spared and 
is now free, probably denouncing Woman Suf- 
frage and women jurors. The speaker said 
he had never heard of an instance where a wo- 
man had unsexed herself or committed any 
crime or indiscretion from having the ballot. 
On the contrary, he had continually seen good 
result from it. Conventions of men, where 
brawls and fights were the order of the day, 
were changed to the most peaceable and order- 
ly of meetings when women were introduced. 
He remembered in particular one old lady of 
four score, with white hair, who went to the 
ballot-box, and how the crowd parted in two 
lines to let her pass through, and cheered her 
as she went away, till the echoes rang. It 
was found that women would support those 
for office whom they believed worthy; they 
would ot be led by party—whether Democrat- 
ic or Republican. They went for the general 
fitness of the.candidate. Ata convention in 
Cheyenne there were riotous proceedings, 
and chaos seemed imminent, till the door- 
keeper said a number of ladies were at the 
door. They were admitted to the Convention, 
and from that time, what had been almost a 
riot before, changed, as by miracle, into alaw- 
abiding, deliberative body. Gen. Lee spoke 
logically and forcibly, and was listened to at- 
tentively. 

Miss F. E..en Burr, of Hartford made a 
short address, with special reference to the 
legal and constitutional aspects of the propo- 
sition to give women call Relbeas in Presi- 
dential elections by act of Legislature. 

Miss Juita Smiru then addressed the com- 
mittee. The committee and the audience all 
drew about her and listened with great inter- 
est. She wanted to tell the committee about 
a ‘General Healing Act,” which had been in- 
troduced into the present Legislature from 
Glastonbury, to make legal some illegal do- 
ings of officers in that town. These doings 
related solely to the Misses Smith, and the 
speaker said she didn’t know that they were of 
sufficient importance, especially at their time of 
life, to have the Legislature pass an act refer- 
ing exclusively to them. She thought if any- 
body needed a “healing act,’’ it was she and 


legislature may direct. Whether the states 
are justified in electing the presidential elec- 
tors instead of “tappointing’’ them as required 
by the Constitution of the United States, and 
as they formerly did by their respective legis- 
latures, we shall not stop to inquire in this 
report; but accepting the universally adopted 
plan of choosing them by ballot, as meeting 
the requirement to “appoint,” we desire sim- 
ply to call the attention of the General As- 
sembly to the fact that in it alone is vested 
the authority to prescribe the qualifications of 
those who shall be pern.itted to vote for elec- 
tors of president and vice-president of the 
United States. While the constitution of this 
state provides that electors only may vote 
for state officers, members of the legislature, 
members of congress, sheriffs, judges of pro- 
bate, and justices of the peace, it makes no 
provision at all in regard to the voters who 
may choose presidential electors. As we have 
already remarked, the legislature alone may 
direct as to that matter; and we find upon the 
statute book an act regulating the choice of 
electors of president and vice-president. Title 
17, Chapter 8, of the General Statutes, pro- 
vides that the constables shall warn the ‘‘elec- 
tors” to meet and cast their ballots for the 
presidential electors. We consider it impor- 
tant to the interests of the country, and the 
purity of our elections, that women should be 
allowed the right of voting for those who are 
to administer the laws in which they are with 
men equally concerned. We consider it vi- 
tally important as a principle of republican 
and representative government, that our citi- 
zens should be equally represented by the 
ballot; that tiere shall be no class or sex 
distinctions, or disqualifications. Our moth- 
ers and sisters are educated equally with our 
fathers and brothers. ‘They pay taxes equally 
with them, under the same laws; and are 
held accountable by the laws, the same as 
men are. Their country is as dear to them, 
asitisto men. Their rights are as sacred, 
as are the rights of men. They are as in- 
ielligent, as quick to discern, and as ready to 
act for that which is right, as the men; and 
they are more prompt to frown upon corrupt 
practices, and to discountenance that which is 
wrong. ‘They have no fewerrights before the 
law, or in society, than men. Why then 
should they be deprived of the ballot, by which 
citizenship is so directly represented in the 
legislature, in judicial decisions, and in the 
executive departments? The power to con- 
fer the privilege of voting, rests upon this 
General Assembly; and the undersigned re- 
spectfully submit the accompanying bill for a 
public act conferring that right upon one-half 
of our citizens who are now disfranchised. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. R. Tracy, Chairman. 

In accordance with this report the Joint Se- 
lect Committee on Female Suffrage reported 
the following bill through Mr. Tracy with the 
recommendation that it ought to pass, 
AN ACT RELATING TO THE ELECTION OF PrESIDEN- 

TIAL ELECTORS, 

GENFRAL ASSEMBLY, MAY SESSION A. D, 1875. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

tives in General Assembly convened. 

SECTION 1. Every citizen of this state, male or fe- 
male, who shall have attained the age of twenty-one 





her sister, for their rights and their feelings 
had been sufficiently disturbed to require heal- 
ing. |Great cheering and applause from the | 
ppeionce.] She said they had been told that | 
they had the right of petition, and so they | 


years, and resided in the town where he or she may 


| offer to vote, at least four months, and in the state 


one year next preceding any presidential election, 
and who shall be able to read any article of the Con- 
stitution, or any section of the stitutes of this state, 


duly qualitied to vote for electors of president and 
vice-president of the United States. 

Sec, 2. The Board of Registration of each town in 
this state, shall,in each yearin which electors of 
president and vice-president are to be elected, pre- 
pare a list of the names of all the qualified voters 
who are entitled to vote for electors of president and 
vice-president of the United States, as nearly perfect 
as practicable, at least three weeks before the day on 
which said electors are to be chosen; and the regis- 
trars shall publish the list so prepared by them, in a 
convenient form, and shall circulate the same in 
their respective election districts: and they shall in 
said printed list, and also iu all the daily newspapers, 
if any are published in the town, give notice of the 
time when, and the place where, they will hold at 
least four meetings within the twelve days next fol- 
lowing the publication of said lists of voters, for the 

urpose of making any proper corrections, by addi- 
tions, erasures, or other alterations in said lists. And 
if the Board of Registration shall not be able to 
agree as to the quaiifications of any person claiming 
the right to be registered, such person may have the 
right of appeal to the board of selectmen and town 
elerk, who shall be in session during the four days on 
which said registrars’ meetings are hela, to revise and 
correct their fists; and the decision of the board of 
selectmen and town clerk upon such appeal shall be 
conclusive; and the name of each person so appeal- 
ing, shall be entered upon the registry list by the Reg- 
istrars, provided said board of selectmen and town 
clerk decide that he or she is duly qualified to vote 
for electors of president and vice-president of the 
United States. And said boards of registration and 
selectmen and town clerk, may, if they deem it expe- 
dient, examine under oath, any person applying to 
be registered; and they may take such other evi- 
dence, under oath, as they may deem proper to a sat- 
isfactory understanding of the case, At least one 
week before the day of the election, said registrars 
shall publish corrected lists of all those who are al- 
ready entitled to vote at said election, a d those who 
prove to the satisfaction of said registrars that they 
shall be legally qualified and entitled to vote on the 
day of election. 

Sec. 3. All persons whose names are legally enter- 
ed upon said corrected list, shall be entitled to vote 
at the election of electors of president and vice-presi- 
dent of the United States, and their ballots shall be 
received in manner and form required by the laws 
regulating electors and elections. 

Sec. 4. The constables in each town in this State 
shall warn the voters in such town to meet together 
on the Tuesday next after the first Monday of Nov- 
ember, 1876, and on every successive fourth year 
thereafter, on the Tuesday next after the first Mon- 
day of November, at the usual place of bolding elec- 
tions, or at such other place as may have been 
previously designated by an annual town meeting in 
such town, where the same is not divided into dis- 
tricts, at the same hour and in the same manner, as 
the elector’s meeting on the first ——! of April is 
to be held in each town; which warning shall be 
given at least five days previous to said meeting, by 
posting notice thereof on the sign-post in such town, 
and in such other places as such town shall deem 
necessary. 

Src. 5. The presiding officer of such meeting and the 
assistant presiding officers in towns which are divid- 
ed into districts, shall be appointed in the same man- 
ner as is provided for the appointment of es 
Officers, and assistant presiding officers, at the annu- 
al elector’s meeting on the first Monday of April in 
each town. 

Src. 6. The voters present at such meeting shall 
be called 7 the presiding officer, and by the assis- 
tant presiding officer of the district, where the town 
is divided into districts, to bring in their ballots for 
electors of President and Vice-President of the 
United States; and each voter present may thereupon 
deliver to said presiding officer, his or her vote fora 
number of persons, not exceeding the whole number 
of the Senators and Representatives to which this 
State shall be entitled in the Congress of the United 
States, whom he or she would choose, for this State, 
electors of President and Vice-President of the 
United States, with their names written or printed on 
one piece of paper. 

Sec. 7, The votes shall be counted and declared 
in the manner provided for counting and ven agen | 
votes at the annual electors’ meeting in April, an 
the presiding officers shall make triplicate lists of the 
electors of President and Vice-President of the 
United States; one of which lists of votes shall be 
sealed up by the presiding officer, directed to the 
Secretary of this State, aud returned to him, or to 
the sheriff of the county in which the town is situated, 
within ten days after such meeting; another, within 
three days after such meeting, shall be delivered to 
the town clerk, and the remaining list shall, within 
two days atter such meeting, be sealed up by the pre- 
siding officer, directed to the Secretary of this State, 
and deposited in the post-office in such town, or, if 
there be none, in the post-office of an adjoining town, 
for transmission by mail; and each sheriff receiving 
any such list of votes, shall, within fifteen days after 
said meeting, return the same, or cause the same to 
be returned, to the Secretary of this State. 

Sec. 8. The votes so returned shall be counted by 
the Secretary, Treasurer and Comptroller, on the 
Wednesday next succeeding the third Monday of 
November, 1876, and every successive fourth year 
thereafter, on the Wednesday next succeeding the 
third Monday of November; and the persons, equal 
in number to the whole number of the Senators and 
Representatives to which this State shall be entitled 
in the Congress of the United States, having the 
greatest number of votes, shall be by them declared 
to be appointed electors of President and Vice-Pres- 
ident of the United States; and in case of an equal 
vote, the Secretary, Treasurer and Comptroller shall 
determine by lot, from the persons having such equal 
number of votes, the person or persons chosen; and 
shall publish the names of the persons so chosen and 
appointed, in two newspapers published in the city 
of Hartford, and shall immediately notify by mail, 
the persons so chosen, of their aren re a 

Sec, 9. The said electors shall meet at Hartford 
on the first Wednesday of December, 1876, and on 
every successive fourth year thereafter, on the first 
Wednesday of December, on the business of their said 
appointment, and proceed therein as required by the 
laws and Constitation of the United States. 

Src. 10, The presiding officers, of the meetings of 
the voters in the respective towns of this State, for 
the choice of electors of president and vice-president, 
shall make out the certilicates of the votes and pro- 
ceedings of the electors in such towns, according to 
the form hereinafter prescribed, that is to say: 

At a meeting of the voters in the town of —, 
legally weened and held on the Tuesday next after 
the first Monday of November, A. D.— , the follow- 
ing persons received the number of votes annexed to 
their names respectively, for electors of president 
and vice-president of the United States: 

: " Number of votes in words in 
NAMES. Full length. 
Triplicate lists of votes for electors certified by 
A. B., Presiding Officer. 

Sec. 11. The presiding officers, in making out the 
said certified lists, shull insert the number of votes 
for each person, in words at full length; and the 
superscription on each of said certified lists, to be 
returned to the Secretary of this State, shall be as 
follows, viz.: 

To the Secretary of this State. Vote of the voters 
in the town of for electors of president and 
vice-president of the United States, taken and sealed 
up by A. B., Presiding Officer. 

Src. 12. The Secretary of this State shall, on or 
before the first Monday of October, 1876, and in 
every successive fourth year thereafter, on or before 
the first Monday of October, transmit blank forms 
for the returns of votes for electors to the town clerks 
S the various towns in this State, for the use of said 

owns, 

Sec.13. The chairman of the electors of the pres- 
ident and vice-president of the United States shall 
certify to the comptroller the compensation for the 
electors, at two dollars a day; and the travel shall 
be the same as that allowed to members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly; and the comptroller, upon such cer- 
tificate being presented to him, shall draw an order 
on the treasurer for the payment thereof. 

Sec. 14. If any elector or electors chosen in the 
manners herein before provisos, shall fail to attend 
as aforesaid by reason of death, sickness, or accident, 
or any other cause, the electors who may attend, be- 
fore they proceed on the business of their appoint- 
ment shail elect by ballot and by a major vote of 
those who may be present, a person or persons to 
supply: any vacancy or vacancies which may exist, 
by reason of the non-attendance of any elector or 
electors chosen as aforesaid; which person or per- 
sons so elected by them, shall, together with the 
electors chosen and attending as aforesaid, be the 
electors for this State, of president and vice-presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Sec. 15. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent 








herewith, are hereby repealed. 

The subject came up for discussion in the 
House of Representatives on the 21st inst., 
and its consideration was indefinitely post- 


and shall sustain a good moral character, shall be ' poned by a vote of 102 to 82. 











FOREIGN ITEMS. 


THE HISTORY OF SAVINGS BANKS. 

In a recent discussion held in the French As- 
sembly on the means of rendering Savings 
Banks more common, the following details of 
the history of these institutions were given by 
M. de Normandie, before the Committee ap- 
pointed to investigate this subject: 

“The first Savings Bank of whieh we have 
knowledge was founded at Hamburg in 1798, 
and the example was soon followed in several 
cities of England and Switzerland. In Eng- 
land, in 1798, a lady of the name of Warefield 
founded a bank of this sortfor children. In 
1804 it became a general Savings Bank, and 
in 1817 there were already eight others estab- 
lished. In France the Bureau of Economy 
was founded in 1787. 

“Since that time Savings Banks have multi- 
plied in the different countries of Europe, so 
that the deposits of all Europe, omitting Rus- 
sia and Turkey, at present amount to five bil- 
lion nine hundred million francs in Savings 
Banks alone. 

“Switzerland, with a population of two mil- 
lion six hundred and seventy thousand souls, 
has three hundred and three banks, with depos- 
its amounting to two hundred and eighty-eight 
millions, while France numbers only one thou- 
sand one hundred and forty-two Savings Banks, 
and the deposits, since the war, scarcely 
amount to five hundred and seventy million 
francs. In Switzerland twenty people out of 
every hundred have a Savings Bank-book, in 
England nine, in France less than six. 

“Nevertheless, the French peasantry are 
very industrious and very economical, and if 
they had greater facilities for depositing in se- 
cure banks, it is probable that they would 
soon acquire the habit of having recourse to 
these institutions, in preference to hiding their 
money at home, The government desires to 
encourage Savings Banks for children. We 
have previously told our readers about these 
Savings Banks for children in Belgium, where 
M. Lameur, a professor at Ghent, has inter- 
ested himself so much, and with such great 
success, in the development of this habit of 
saving among even the very little children of 
the primary schools.” 

We trust that these childish Savings Banks 
may soon be established, both for the sake of 
the children and that of France. 


HISTRIONIC, 


The house of Mademoiselle de Beaupré, the 
first woman in France who had the courage to 
go upon the stage, was recently destroyed. 
The first appearance of Mdlle. de Beaupré was 
in the year 1675, feminine roles having until 
that time been filled by menand boys. Weall 
remember the scene in Hamlet where he ad- 
dresses the boy player as ‘tyour ladyship,” 
and the fact that it was a very long time be- 
fore actresses were allowed to be buried in 
consecrated ground, or received into cultiva- 
ted society. The excellent character of the 
more educated actors and actresses at the 
present day offers a fitting rebuke to the de- 
moralizing prejudices of the past, which de- 
barred professional players from all inter- 
course with worthy people, while at the same 
time they were stimulated by pecuniary re- 
wards to pursue their isolated career. 


LITERARY. 


Lady Chatterton, already known as a trans- 
lator of Plato, has recently issued in London 
an anthology from the works of Aristotle, con- 
sisting principally of extracts from his Ethics, 
Metaphysics, Physics, Rhetoric and Poetry. 
The name’ of Chatterton seems destined to be 
associated with literary enterprise, although, 
in this instance, the tragic element is happily 
left out. 

SCHOOLS. 


The British Government in India shows a de- 
sire to admit women to the study of Medicine. 
They are received at the Medical College at 
Madras and can be fully fitted for following 
the medical career at an extremely moderate 
price. The Japanese Government has recent- 
ly founded at Yeddo a superior school for 
young girls, which is principally frequented 
by the daughters of government employees. 
Those ladies who receive their education at 
this institution free of expense, are expected 
to serve the State afterward. We shall be 
glad to know in what branch of the public ser- 
vice of Japan they will be employed. 


FAMINE Vs. FREEDOM, 


It is encouraging to learn that the memorial 
of the ladies of Bangkok, wherein they pro- 
test against that law which enables husbands 
to pawn their wives and children for the pay- 
ment of gambling debts, or in order to buy 
opium, has been favorably received, and we 
hope the King of Siam will consent to its abol- 
ition; but, dispiriting enough for a counter- 
balance, come the tidings from Asia Minor, 
that the famine there has been so severe as to 
induce the despairing cultivators of the afflict- 
ed land to sell their children for bread. It is 
sad to observe that the uneducated man, when 
reduced by material necessity, often holds 
self dearer than the dearest ties. No mission- 
ary call for schools in Asia Minor can speak so 
plainly as this terrible fact. May it be met 
by the charitable, and remembered by the 
thoughtful, long after the dreadful crisis has 


become a lesson of the past! J. R.A. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

Lire or Hignianp Lockwoop. By Rey. J. 
H. Wiggin. Wechrenicle the lives of those of 
whom the world has talked, more frequently 
than of those who have only served it in quiet 
ways, yet a life in which strict integrity, bal. 
anced judgment,and disciplined will unite with 
tender affections, becomes eventful to those 
who live within the circle of its influence. 

We have a record of such an one in the me- 
morial sketch which the Rev. J. H. Wiggin 
has made of the late Hiland Lockwood. It js 
a tribute to strict business probity, and to the 
sterling worth of aman, blameless in all the 
relations of life, who used all his powers in such 
a way as to build up within himself a noble 
character. 

Always zealous for justice, the cause of 
Woman Suffrage had his warmest sympathy, 
He was liberal, not in name alone, but ina spir- 
it which was ‘tolerant toward all, bitter to- 
ward none.” Though his departure cast a 
shadow on those he left behind, they will like 
to remember that ‘it was always sunshine 
where he went.”’ 


NEW MUSIC. 


The following new sheet music is published by 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 

THE LEYTER IN THE CANDLE, song and chorus, 
by R. Coote. 
» CHRISTMAS BELLS AT SEA, song, by Arthur Sul- 

van. 

SWEEtT MAy, trio for female voices, by Barnby. 

THE MAIDEN’S Rose, song, by J. L. Halton. 

JOYS OF THE FUTURE, duet for two sopranos, by 
Antonio Ginglini. 

THERE S1Ts A BIRD ON YONDER TREE, song, by 
M. 8. Skeffington. 
oe BROwN’S DAUGHTER, comic song, by C. W. 

unt. 

MERRY DAY, song, by Offenbach. 

Rose AYLMER, song, by F. Boott. 

MASSA’S IN THE COLD, COLD GROUND, fantasie 
de concert, by Willie Pape. 

STILL WISHES, piano duet, by Lange. 

LILLY DALE, with variations, for piano, by N, A, 
Barbé. 

OCEAN SPRAY, polka, by Theo A. Spinning. 

Rep Cross MARCH, by C. D. Wilson 

First Kiss WALTZ, by Gorges Lamothe. 





SPECIA L NOTICES. 


Ladies, the next time you buy a 


—— 
[EUREKA 
Guz spool of silk be sure and get the Euw 
satel reka. It is the best in the market. 
Warranted to give satisfaction. 30—1 
Mrs. H. B. O'Leary, M.D., 


Has removed to 75 Chester Square, (near Tre- 
mont Street). Office hours from 10 A. M. tol P. M., 
29—2t 


THE SAGE COLLEGE FOR 


Lady Students. 


H1S INSTITUTION HAS BEEN ERECTED 

and endowed by the Hon. H. W. SAGE, ata 

cost of $300,000, in connection with Cornell Universi- 

ty on condition that young women shall receive at 

the veeaay an education as thorough and broad 
as that provided for young men. 

The College Building is heated by steam, lighted 
by gas, carefully furnished and provided with Baths, 
Gymnasium, Botanical Garden and Ornamental 
Grounds, 

The nat students have the privilege of all the 

courses of instruction given in the University, and to 
the sermons preached during the year in the adja- 
cent University Chapel, by distinguished clergymen 
of various religious bodies from various parts of the 
country, under a special endowment for that pur- 
03e. 
. The entire number of lady students who can be ac- 
commodated during the coming University year, be- 
ginning in September, is one hundred and twenty, 
and applicants for rooms will be registered in the 
order of application. 

For circular containing full particulars, address, 


PRESIDENT OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
30—Tt IrHAca, N, Y. 








Sundays and Mondays excepted. 











Blood Diseases. 

The blood being the source from which cur systems 
are built up and from which we derive our mental 
as well as physical capabilities, how important that 
it should be kept pure. If it contains vile festering 
poisons all organic functions are weakened thereby. 
Settling upon important organs, as the lungs, liver or 
kidneys, the effect is most disastrous. Hence it be- 
hooves every one to keep their blood in a perfectly 
healthy condition and more especially does this apply 
at this particular season of the year than at any other. 
No matter what the exciting cause may be, the real 
cause of a large proportion of all diseases is bad blood. 
Now Dr. Pierce does not wish to place his Golden 
Medical Discovery in the catalogue of quack patent 
nostrums by recommending it to cure every disease, 
nor does he so recommend it, on the contrary there 
are hundreds of diseases that he acknowledges it will 
not cure; but what he does claim is this, that there 
is but one form of blood disease that it will not cure, 
and that disease is cancer. Hedoes not recommend 
his Discovery for that disease, yet he knows it to be 
the most searching blood cleanser yet discovered, ard 
that it will free the blood and system of all other 
known blood poisons, be they animal, vegetable ;or 
mineral. The Golden Discovery is warranted by him 
to cure the worst forms of Skin Diseases, as all foryns 
of Blotches, Pimples and Eruptions, also all Glanti- 
ular Swellings, and the worst form of Scrofulous and 
Uleerated Sores of Neck, Legs or other parts, and all 
Scrofulous Diseases of the Bones, as White Swellings, 
Fever Sores, Hip Joint and Spinal Diseases, all of 
which belongs to Scrofulous diseases. 

CONFIRMED HIP JOINT DISBASE CURED. 

W. GROVE.STATION, Ia., July 14, 1872. 
Dr PreRce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir:—My wife first became lame nine years 
ago. Swellings would appear and disappear on her 
hip, and she was gradually becoming reduced, and 
her whole system rotten with disease. In 1871 a swell- 
ing broke on her hip discharging large quantities, 
and since that time there are several openings. Have 
had five doctors at an expense of $125, who say noth- 
ing will do any good but a surgical operation. 

July 16th, 1873, he writes thus: My wife has cer- 
tainly received a great benefit from the use of your 
Discovery, for she was not able to get off the bed 
and was not expected to live a week when she com- 
menced using it, a year ago. She has been doing 
most of her work for over six months. Has used 
twenty bottles and still using it. Her recovery is 
considered as almost a miracle, and we attribute it 
all to the use of your valuable medicine. I can 
cheerfully recommend it as a blood purifier and 
strength restorer. J. M. ROBINSON. 








Discovery is sold by @ruggists. 30—1t 
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